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America’s Fresh Air School 


ROVIDENCE takes the initiative in this 
P country, by establishing the first Fresh 
Air School. Children of today, as well 
as generations unborn, will ‘rise up and call 
her blessed.”’ ; 
Though the first school of its kind in Amer- 
ica, the idea is not new; open air schools have 
been in operation in England and Germany 
for a number of years and the English schools 
of India are conducted on the roofs or in 
rooms practically open. Indeed, we can go 
back to ancient Greece and find this system. 
We know that the schools of Sparta and 
Athens were out-of-door schools, and thousands 
of Athenian boys, after a session, would go 
with some tutor to the groves and listen to 
readings from Homer. It seems, then, that the 
real meaning of that early Greek culture and 
education is beginning to be realized. 

Here in Providence, in a room open to the 
winds of Heaven, may be seen about twenty 
pupils; all of whom come from unhealthy sur- 
roundings and who are too weak physically to 
attend the regular shools. These children were 
selected by physicians as being in need of fresh 
air treatment and are within easy walking dis- 
ance of the school. ° 

Let it be said here, that the school is not a 
sanatorium for consumptive,s as some may sup- 
pose, but eee an open air school for 
children particularly susceptible to disease 
germs on account of their weak condition; its 
supporters believe in using the ‘‘ounce of pre- 
vention.’ The room itself has been made per- 
fectly. sanitary with fresh paint and calcimine; 
on the south side is a row of long windows 
which are opened to let in all the air possible; 
on two other sides, there are several windows 
which are kept closed but admit plenty of 
sunshine. 

The seats are so arranged in the southwest 
ecrner that the pupils get all the benefit of 
the air, without being in a draught. Teacher 
and children keep on wraps and the latter are 
further protected by bags, into which they 
cheerfully creep before seating themselves, 
These bags are similar to the ‘‘sleeping bags”’ 
in use at camps for open air treatment and are 
made of layers of cotton, paper and cotton 


THE MORNING CUP OF SOUP 


By Maude M. Slocum 








FRESH AIR STUDENT IN HIS BAG 


flannel. If hands or feet get cold, the children 
are allowed to go to the big air-tight stove in 
the rear of room. They have a half hour 
recess at each session, diving which time the 
children play about the room; after this period, 
they form alias the stove, each with a tin cup, 
which i8 filled with hot soup sent in from some 
nearby club. Thus under the most hygienic 
conditions, they receive the individual care 
and ‘instruction which are impossible in the 
regular schools. 

The school is in charge of Mrs. Emma 
Appleton, who is specially fitted for the work, 
being a teacher of wide experience and a 
woman of excellent health. 

It is believed that schools of this kind will 
be started in other parts of the city and that 
eventually they will become part and parcel 
of the regular educational system of the state. 
The experiment has attracted the attention of 
educators throughout the country and will be 
watched with great interest by them and 
others. 


Educators everywhere are realizing as never 
before the importance of providing all school- 
rooms with proper methods of lighting and 
ventilation. It is now understood that pees 
ventilated, puorly lighted, overheated school- 
rooms incline to epidemic diseases and intensify 
the danger from all diseases. 

Dr. William F. Barry in his book **The 
Hygiene of the Schoolroom”’ says: 

‘*Before considering the practical means of 
ventilation, we should estimate the proper 
amount of air space required. A conservative 
and yet a safe allowance, supposing the school- 
room to be twelve feet high, xball be twenty 
square feet of floor space for each. ‘*Thus a, 
room twenty-five feet by thirty feet, giving an 
area of 700 square feet, would suffice for thirty- 
eight pupils. Each pupil would have a cubic 
air space of 237 feet, which is very near the 
recognized. standard. 

**The temperature commonly accepted as 
ga for a schoolroom is sixty-eight degrees 

‘,, and should not be allowed to rise over 
seventy degrees F. ‘Two thermometers should 
be placed in the extreme corners, as the tem- 
rege at the forward part of the room, if 

eated by a stove, or at the registers or 
radiators, will often be above the required 
point, while that of the distant parts of the 
room is considerably below. The temperature 
should not differ more than three degrees.”’ 

It is estimated by the New York Board of 
Health that forty per cent of all deaths may 
be traced directly or.indirectly to bad air. In 
his ** Diary of a Philosopher’’ Dr. James John- 
son states that ** All the deaths resulting from 
fevers are but as a drop in the ocean when 
compared to the number who perish from bad 
air.”” In his ‘Medical Essays,’’ Dr, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes writes that ‘‘a simple 
measure of ventilation proposed by Dr. John 
Clark had saved more than sixteen thousand 
children’s lives in a single hospital.”” 

It isto be hoped that the first fresh air 
school in America will not only be the begin- 
ning of a series of such schools throughout the 
country but it will also help exnphasize the 
importance of making every schoolroom *‘a 
fresh air school”’ in the truest sense. 
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By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


Value of Versification 


T IS said that in each human being a_ poet 

| is born, but that in most individuals the 

poet dies young, and that in exceptional 
cases only does the poetic temperament survive 
the vicissitudes of childh However. this 
may be, it is demonstrably true that young 
children entertain poetic conceptions more 
readily than their elders, and show greater 
facility in rhyming than do students in higher 
classes in English. Does it not seem logical, 
then, that much of the constructive language 
work, both oral and written, of the elementary 
school should consist of versification? In this 
suggestion is found a reversal of the theory 
held by the humanists, who reserved verse- 
making until the youth had gained consider- 
‘ able knowledge of Latin. 

As in almost every other undertaking, the 
chief difficulty lies in the initial step. It is to 
these beginnings in rhyming in the lower grades 
that this article is devoted. 

The first obstacle to overcome is the teacher’s 
skepticism regarding the possibility of chil- 
dren doing the work unaided. Fecause she 
cannot ealily put verse together herself, she 
may doubt the ability of children to accomplish 
much in this direction. In such cases one 
may be reassured by recalling authentic 
linguistic feats, which are by no means rare. 
To the lay mind, the composition of **Tintern 
Abbey” seems incredible; but Wo:dsworth’s 
account of it supplies food for thought regard- 
ing the ibilities of the human mind in 
overcoming its own limitations. Wordsworth 
says: ‘‘I began it upon leaving ‘Tintern after 
crossing the Wye, and concluded it just as I 
was entering Bristol, in the evening, -after a 
ramble of four or five days with my sister. 
Not a line of it was altered, and not any part 
of it written down till I reached Bristol.” 
When one considers the length of the poem, 
one is ready to admit the possibility of other 
mental accomplishments previously considered 
unattainable. 


While it is not claimed that puerile attempts 


at rhyming produce a Wordsworthian in- 
tellectual grasp, it must be admitted that these 
exercises give a training in thinking, and 
therefore in speaking, the ee not 
to be secured in any other way. Mr. Percival 
Chubb says: “*It (verse-making) develops in- 
genuity in the handling of words, sets on a 
quest for synonyms, sharpens the ear to sounds, 
and kindles the feeling for word-color and 
word-tone.”’ 

What is the real significance of exercises in 
versification in the general plan of education? 
If verse-making becomes a part of the regular 
course in language training, what results may 
be expected? That the poetic temperament, 
so delightful in childhood, should be retained 
throughout life would be sufficient compensa-. 
tion for adding still another phase of work ‘to 
the curriculum of the elementary school. For 
the purpose is not exclusively linguistic, nor is 
it that pupils may be taught to become poets, 
but that something sweeter, purer, and higher 
may enrich the lives of young people. To 
frequently exercise the imagination in the 


direction of beautiful descriptions, fancifu 
narrations and elevating emotions, gives that 
flexibility of thought characteristic of the 
Greeks, that mobility of thought so strikingly 
lacking in the ancient Chinese. 

In concluding his **Tractate on Education, ”’ 
Milton wrote: **I believe that this is not a 
bow for every man to shoot in that counts 
himself a teacher.”” Perhaps the same com- 
ment should be made here, with the additional 
remark, however, that the only indispensable 
qualification on the part of the teacher is 
common sense. 

If any danger attends exercises in versifica- 
tion, it manifests itself, not with the children, 
but with ambitious parents, who feel con- 
strained, upon learning that their child has 
produced a rhyme, to make a bee-line for the 
editor of the evening newspaper; or, worse 
still, to select a few words from the couplet, 
add many mature ideas, and publish the fabric 
as a lengthy poem, prefacing the creation with 
a notice of the school in which it is represented 
as forming a part of the regular instruction in 
English. The ounce of prevention consists in 
leading children to see that rhyming brings 
much pleasure to the rhymester, but that under 
no conditions should one offer the public verse 
unless it is very great and very good. Let 
children feel the real joy to be experienced in 
putting verse together, and then **the rapture 
of pursuing”? will be all the reward desired. 

tt need scarcely be added that there are 
children who show very little interest in com- 
posing—children who take a very literal view 
of poetry, seeing in figurative language only 
an irritating evasion of clearly petoel ved truth. 
A six-year-old boy friend of mine, of splendid 
mental endowments, with a mother possessing 
a delightfully poetic and artistic temperament, 
with a father distinguished as a mathematician, 
and the exceedingly practical dean of a uni- 
versity, showed much pleasure in poetry of the 
Stevenson type, but when his father read from 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Good night, good night, far 
flies the light,’’ the child interrupted with: 
*“Oh, I know what that means. It means that 
the fire-fly flies far away with the light.” 
When *‘Stop, stop, pretty water,’’ was read to 
him, he jumped up from the lawn where he 
had been lying, and said spiritedly: ‘*That’s 
a fool story! How can a brook get up and 
run away ?”’ (Richard’s judgment of t the poem 
in question is doubtless correct, although it 
continues to a in most collections of 
poems@for children.) Obviously the pupil who 
cannot but rebel against the use of figurative 
language should not be asked to construct it 
himself—not, at least, until his antagonism dis- 
appears as he begins to see some beauty in 
poetic diction. 

Initial Steps 

Granted a teacher who knows how to express 
herself well in English prose, who knows how 
to appreciate poetry of varied types, who 
knows how to write verse of merit herself, the 
remaining essential is found in the selection of 
a subject capable of inspiring children’s minds 
with poetic conceptions. Without such a sub- 
ject all attempts are futile. 


- as the source of inspiration. 


‘ In experimenting, an exquisite jonquil, 
biodmibe in February, was used to advantage; 


Breton’s painting, * Song of the Lark,” 
and Shakespeare’s **Fairy Song” in **A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’ were also inspiring 
to poets in embryo. .A flower, q painting, a 
m,—surely these form material for beauti- 
ul thoughts which will need to clothe them- 
selves in beautiful language! | 
The jonquil was used with a class of children 
just promoted to the third grade. After sev- 
eral minutes had been spent in admiration, 
_ attention was directed toward the rhymes 
occurring in songs familiar to the children. 
The ‘rhythm and the scansion were treated in a 
most elementary, untechnical manner, from 
- the music rather than the poetry side of the 
question. Then followed the attempts at con- 
structing verse, the children suggesting ideas 
or rhyming words, each couplet showing the 
combined efforts of the pupils, not the in- 
dividual work of any child. These and others 
resulted : : 
‘*The jonquil has a yellow cup, 
A slender green stem holds it up. 
The jonquil is a fairy flower, 
Living in a green leaf-bower.’’ 
The initial attempts of a fourth grade class 
were made with Breton’s **Song of the Lark’’ 
At the close of a 
sympathetic interpretation of the artist’s mes- 
sage, the teacher read aloud the second stanza 
of Shelley’s **Skylark,”’ stating the circum- 
stances under which it was written, in order to 
emphasize the aeons by motion of this sweet- 
est of singers. Then the first stanza of Words- 
worth’s °**Skylark”’ (Up with me, into the 
clouds) was read. Pupils recited Longfellow’s 
** Arrow and the Song,”’ which they had pre- 
iously memorized. After a brief account of 
the manner in which this poem was dashed off, 
the pupils were asked to try to put the lovely 
thoughts of the painting into lovely words. 
Here is a result: 
‘*Up in the air so high 
You warble with notes that can never die, 
O skylark! 
High in the clouds you fly, 
Thrill and trill, 
O skylark ! 
Stop, stop th , 0, 
The skylark’s Peery 9 m8 sore 
His little throat vibrates loud and long. 
Stop, stop, peasant, and hear this song, 
Hark to the song of the skylark !’’ 

With a fifth grade the ** Fairy Song,’’ from 
‘**A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Over hill, 
over dale) produced a number of excellent 
stanzas, due largely to the way in which chil- 
dren surrendered themselves and their world of 
fact to the fairies and their world of fancy. 
The children were asked to write a fairy song 
or any stanzas showing they had visited fairy- 
land. Here is one stanza: 


FAIRY VIOLET 


The fairies were softly murmuring, 

But soon they all did hush, 

As the Fairy Queen with all her train 

Spoke these words with a beautiful blush: 

** My fairies,’’ said she, ‘‘I have news to tell 
Of a dear little fairy we all love so well.’’ 

As she spoke she drew forth a fairy 

With curls of gold, 

And she, as I long have been told, 

Was so sweet'and good to be fairy’s pet, 

And her name you must know was Violet. 
Then again spoke the Queen, with a look of delight: 
‘*This dear little fairy has always done right; 
She has saved the lives of many flowers 
Outside of this fairy-world of ours. 

So straightway my fairy attendant, my pet, 
Shall be our dear little Violet.’’ 


Experiments proved that young children are 
more facile in verse-making than their elders. 
With the young women students in the train- 
ing school the attempt to write verse was 
attended by much effort and many failures. 
However, some really creditable material was 
produced by students who had not known that 
they any ability in this direction. 
This is a product: 
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‘‘When February’s icy breezes howl and groan, 
And through gaunt skeletons of trees the wild winds 


n, 
A atin ray of stored sunshine glows; 
Upon a slender, swaying stem a golden jonquil 
blows.”’ 

In this work were found many pupils delight- 
fully original in poetic conception, but exceed- 
ings weak in meter, rhyme, and other elements 
of ee. In a few instances pupils were most 
facile in putting together jingling rhymes, 
but the resulting verse meant nothing even to 
the mgst indulgent reader. Do these two types 
represent the Pope and the Wordsworth school 
of writers—the classicists and the romanticists? 


Choice of Subject 
I. Poems from Pictures 


In grade three, Millet’s* Feeding Her Birds”’ 
was used. Although the children’s thought 
was directed toward the higher 
sentiment of mother-love, only the 
most unimaginative results fol- 
lowed. Each child’s effort was 
centered around ‘“‘dinzer’’ and 
**food,’’ with no attempt at met- 
rical construction. Similarly with 
the charming colored pictures b 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, althoug 
these Lad been selected as espec- 
ially appropriate for narrative 
verse with the little people of the 
second year. 

‘The life of Millet, full of dra- 
matic interest, was presented to a 
sixth grade class, together with 
several of his peasant pictures. 
The children seemed greatly 
stirred by the biographical sketch, 
entering into the spirit of his art 
with surprising ease. They were 
told that they might embody their 
feelings or thoughts in verse if 
they choose. No response; and 
yet the same children had, a few 
months prior to this, produced 
really good stanzas suggested by 
Shakespeare’s **Puck and the 
Fairy.” : 


II. Poems from Stories 


At the close of several weeks 
spent with a third grade class in 
the oral presentation of Robinson 
Crusoe, during which time a great 
momentum of interest was formed, 
an attempt was made to recast the 
narrative in metrical, form. The 
effort was fruitless; for the com- 
monplaceness of the material 
called forth only the conceptions 
and the diction of prose. It was noticed that 
rhyming was especially elusive. During the 
second recitation devoted to the Crusoe story, 
the attention of the class was suddenly directed 
‘to an imposing chrysanthemum in a lovely vase 
The change was immediate. One child gave, 
with only the minimum of assistance, 

‘*With golden hair and gown of green, 
There stands the beautiful flower queen.’’ 

In sharp contrast with the experience with 
the Crusoe story, appeared a most attractive 
exercise with Henry Ward Beecher’s. gem, 
‘The Anxious Leaf,’’ given in the fourth 
grade. This story is really a oom written in 
the guise of prose. It was read aloud to pupils 
one morning in October. Children were asked 
to rewrite it, inserting poetic forms wherever 
desirable. One ell furnished this in the 
body of the reproduction : 

‘* Little leaf upon a twig, 
Do not fear of falling ; 

Hold on tight with all your might, 
And you'll be safe from falling.’’ 

Stories of the Crusoe type are impediments 
to hé young rhymesters; material like *“The 
Anxious Leaf’’ stimulates them to fruitful 





Inthe 
Onthe swampy cds ofthe hemloc kW 


effort. In the reproduction of the latter, most 
children personified the leaf; many children 
recast the story in a manner excelling the 
original in vividness. Such expressions as the 
following were frequent: ‘the leaf legan to 
sob,’’ *‘dried its tears;’’ “‘the tree shivered;’’ 
**the tree trembled;’’ ‘*‘fear not, little leaf ;”’ 
**she danced and sang;”’ a fact which shows 
that the emotion of the writer thoroughly 
aroused, but held in restriction, voices itself 
in artistic expression—a truth so clearly set 
forth by Herbert Spencer. 

Much depends upon the. choice of subject in 
exercises of the character herein described. 

III. Poems from Nature 

From experience with various subjects a re- 
turn to the objects of nature always proved 
most satisfactory. Contrary to our precon- 
ceived theories upon the point, the lively narra- 
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tion of events interesting to children brought 
forth a comparatively poor response when 
versification was attempted. _It is usually con- 
ceded that narration is less difficult than de- 
scription, the latter requiring keener powers of 
observation. In verse-making, however, the 
narrative form degenerated into laborious 
effort at composition—a feature forever at war 
with the poet’s art. Here imagination, spon- 
taneous flashes of thought, are the great 
desideratum. 

A brisk talk on winter brought forth this in 
a minute or two from a third grade girl: 


‘*The snow is soft and light, 
It covers all the trees: 

But when the sun is warm and bright 
Forth will come the leaves,’’ 


Conscious Imitations of the Masters 


Much has been said against training children 
to copy the style of the musters. We have 
never suffered any uneasiness in this matter; 
indeed we should feel really gratified if we 
could train a pupil to write English prose that 
could scarcely distinguished from Haw- 





thorne, or Kipling or Stevenson. It is fre- 

uently urged that the conscious imitation of 
the masters results m a sacrifice of one’s indi- 
viduality, one’s independence of thought. If 
such be the result, the objection is worth con- 
sidering. And yet, is imitation of excellence 
so very reprehensible? Does not every right- 
minde rson seek to become like the one 
all-wise Mind that governs the universe? The 
pages of the history of literature might be 
scanned for the purpose of finding evidence for 
and against the Studied desire to reproduce the 
characteristics of an eminent man of letters. 
Ruskin attributes his mastery of English style 
to hisearly familiarity with the Bible; Byron’s 
love of Pope did not result disastrously; and 
Stevenson read, wrote and compared ‘‘con- 
siously for practice.’? Franklin’s experience 
with the Spectator” is too familiar to need 
rehearsal here. We cannot recol- 
lect instances of deterioration re- 
sulting from fixing one’s attention 
upon a superior style, provided 
one possesses stamina enough to 
“— a style at all. 

owever, it has been found de- 

sirable to give young children a 
considerable body vf poetry and 
pon to memorize. In this way 
‘elicities of expression become a 
= of the pupil’s daily vocabu- 
ary, the ease with which he assim- 
ilates the refinements of language 
being astonishing to the more 
slowly moving mind of the adult. 
‘The 0 who memorizes the 
opening lines of *‘Kubla Khan,” 
of **E’Onone,”’ or the like, has 
possessed himself of a _ treasure 
capable of elevating his own forms 
of expression far above the com- 
mae, wie 

Asa suggestive model, Tenny- 
son’s** Brook,’’ was read aloud to 
a fourth year class. They were 
' asked to name objects of nature 
likely to prove interesting if per- 
sonified after the manner of Ten- 
nyson. This form of composition 
proved valuable. Shelley’s 
*Cloud”’ is also delightfully sug- 
gestive in this connection. 

Narrative poems serve an excel- 
lent basis for imitation. Words- 
worth’s ** Pet Lamb,” Celia Thax- 
ter’s **Little Gustava,’’ much of 
the Stevenson verse, and some of 
the Field are illustrations of the 
type of material recommended. 
or very little children, **I once 
had a sweet little doll, dears,” and Aunt 
Effie’s **Clucking Hen,’’ show the character- 
istics desirable for this work. 





**Chilrden of splendid intellectual endow- 
ments are sometimes thought to be stupid,”’ 
says an observing teacher. **The sharp 
child who learns a lesson in the shortest pos- 
sible time, who is the first with his answers in 
the mental arithmetic class, who can produce 
dates and geographical names on demand, is 
the one the teacher loves, and most commonly 
he is the one who in after life goes on the safe 
road to competence, but he is not one of those 
whose thoughts will be treasured by the world 
long after he has quitted it. And quite often 
the so-called stpuid child is one of the dream- 
ers in whom are the powers of the artist, poet, 
or philosopher struggling for expresison.’ 

—~WSelected, 


The one prudence in life is concentration; 
the one evil is dissaption; and it makes no dif- 
ference whether our dissapations are coarse or 
fine. — Emerson 
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HISTORY 


Henry Hudson and the East India Company 
By Sherman Williams* 


HEN in 1580 Philip II united Spain and 

W Portugal, began war upon England, and 

closed his ports against English vessels, the 
English were forced to buy their silks and spices 
and other Indian products of the Dutch. The re- 
volt of the Netherlands soon followed and Dutch 
vessels were excluded from Lisbon. The price of 
all Indian wares went up tremendously. At this 
time the Dutch East India Company was formed to 
carry on trade directly with India. Their route was 
Yound the southern point of Africa. This was avery 
long journey and constant search was being made 
for a shorter one. The Dutch being a commercial 
people, were specially interested in a shorter all- 
water route to India. 

Henry Hudson, of whom but little is known and 
of whom there does not exist an authentic portrait, 
was an active and adventurous voyager. He had 
sailed farther north and was supposed to know more 
of the northern ocean than any other man. For 
this reason he was employed by the Dutch Kast In- 
dia Company to search fora northeast passage to 
India. 

On the 4th of April, 1609, Hudson sailed in the 
Half-Moon, a little clumsy vessel of eighty tons 
burden, and a crew of twenty men, part Engilsh 
and part Dutch, in search of a route to India around 
the northern coast of Europe. He sailed round the 
North Cape but soon after found so much ice that 
it was plain that the route around the northern coast 
of Europe was of no value for commercial purposes. 

Hudson greatly disliked to return to Holland 
without having accomplished anything. He had had 
some correspondence with John Smith who was con- 
fident that a passage would be found to the west- 
ward. He gave some account of his discoveries 
along the Virginia coast. Hudson determined to 
try and find a western passage 
to India. He crossed the ocean, 
and about the middle of July 
reached the Penobscot Bay 
where he remained some time 
to make repairs to his vessel. 
He then sailed south as far as 
the Virginia coast. As Smith 
had already explored that very 
carefully, Hudson turned again 
to the north, keeping close to 
the land and on the outlook 
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had discovered the long sought for passage. It may 
seem singular to us now that he should have 
thought that a body of watera mile or two wide 
should be a passage through a continent three 
thousand miles wide, but when we learn what were 
the ideas of seamen at that time we will understand. 
The world then was thought to be very much small- 
er than it really is. The few maps that had been 
made of the new world represented a large mass of 
land to the north, and another to the south, with a 
narrow strip of land connecting the two, or some of 
them showing 2 series of small islands between the 
two great masses of land. Some sailors had looked 
across the narrow strip of land into Pamlico Sound 
and thought they were gazing upon the western 
ocean. Others had been on the Accomac peninsula 
and seen the Chesapeake Bay which they, too, 
thought was the great ocean. So you see it was not 
unreasonable for Hudson to think a narrow strait 
might be the body of water that connected two great 
oceans. Ashe passed above the Highlands, the 
river grew smaller, and the water was less salt, and 
soon he was in water perfectly sweet and pure 
Reluctantly he came to the conclusion that he was 
in a river, and not in a strait. That he was de- 
ceived seems less strange, also, when we remember 
that the tide rises and falls as far north as Troy. 

Just how far north Hudson went in the Half- 
Moon will never be known. It iscommonly claimed 
that he went as far as Albany. No doubt he did, 
and probably considerably farther in small boats, 
but there is some doubt whether the Half-Moon 
went above Hudson. 

Hudson was not the first person to discover the 
great river which bears his name. An Italian by 
the name of Verrazano, who was employed by the 
French, discovered it in 1524; the following year 
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days on his trip up the stream. 
The water wassalt. It appeared 
like an arm of the sea, as the > 
lower part of the river really 
is. Hudson felt sure that he 
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Gomez, a Portuguese in the employ of the Spanish, 
entered the river. Some members of the Greenland 
Company wintered on Manhattan Island in 1598, 
The river has not always borne the name of Hudson, 
nor is it now always called by that name. The In- 
dians gave it several names, that of Chatemac being 
most common. Verrazano called it Le Grand on ac- 
count of its size. Foratime the Dutch called it 
Mauritias in honor of Prince Maurice. It was at 
one time called the North River to distinguish it 
from the Delaware, which was known as the South 
River. The name North River is still in quite 
common use in and about New York city. 

Hudson traded with the Indians and carried home 
some furs. Hesupposed the Dutch would be pleased 
to learn that such fine furs could be had cheaply of 
the Indians who were glad to part with them fora 
few trinkets of little value, butthey were angry be- 
cause Hudson had failed in the main purpose of his 
voyage. Still, individuals anda few small com- 
panies soon began what proved a lucrative trade 
with the natives. 

Hudson soon returned to his English home and 
later set out on another voyage of discovery under 
the English flag. He discovered the Strait and the 
great Bay that bears his name. He spent the 
winter in the Bay and when spring came wished to 
push his discovery farther, but the men who had 
suffered greatly during the severe northern winter 
mutinied and set Hudson and those who were loyal 
to him adrift in an open boat, and none of them 
were ever heard of afterward. 

It is interesting to note the timeliness of the dis- 
covery of Hndson. In the Spring of 1609 Champ- 
lain had accompanied a party of Algonquin Indians 
down Lake Champlain toa point near Fort Ticon- 
deroga, where they met and defeated a party of 
Mohawks. The Algonquins won because Champlain 
and his white companions had firearms of which 
the Mohawks knew nothing. These two Indian 
tribes had been mortal enemies for generations, and 
for perhaps a hundred years the Mohawks had 
been successful in every battle. To be beaten now 
was a humiliation and a disgrace. They suffered 
this at the hands of the French and therefore 

@became their mortal enemies. But having no fire- 
arms they were powerless to withstand their new 
enemy. Champlain was anxious to build a great 
empire in the New World, a New France. With 
the aid of the great Algonquin Indian Confederacy 
he seemed likely to succeed and occupy all the 
northern Atlantic coast. 

But the fall of the same year Hudson made his 
discovery. The Dutch traders soon followed and 
established a trading post at Albany, in the Mohawk 

country. The Dutch wanted 
furs and the Indians wanted 
firearms and ammunition, and 
the exchange was quickly 
made. In a few years not 
only the Mohawks but all the 
Iroquois nations were fairly 
equipped with firearms and 
quite skillful in their use. 
They became the firm allies of 
the Dutch and afterward of the 
English, and the plans of 
Champlain were frustrated. 
Had the discovery of Hudson 
been made some years later it 
might have changed the des- 
tiny of this continent. It 
might have been French in- 
stead of English. 


Suggestions to Teachers 

There is not a great amount 
of matter that can be used 
profitably for supplemental 
reading in connection with a 
study of Hudson. The greater 
part of what is given is better 
adapted for the reading of the 
teacher than the pupil. The 
teacher will do well to read up 
on various topics, such as 


(Continued on page 3855, 
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Physical Training III.—Set Up Drill 


ET up drills, as the 
S term implies, are in- 

tended to quickly 
brace or set up the mus- 
cles, nerves and spirit of 
a child or teacher after a 
period of hard or tedious 
work, As Mark Twain 
says,—‘''They are intend- 
ed for children of all 
ages.’’ A doctor will give 
a particular medicine to 
both children and adults 
by varying the amount and 
strength of the dose. So 
may all physical training 
drills be given with dis- 
cretion to children, from 
the tots in the kindergar- 
den to the older boys and 
girls of the eighth year 
by varying the length of each exercise. 

Two facts, however, should always be borne in 
mind by the teacher who would desire to render 
the physical culture a benefit and thing of joy for- 
ever. Do not make the drills appear as a lesson or 
drug forced upon the child ; but keep the child look- 
ing forward to them as a reward after the lesson is 
finished. 

Also, remember that you are aiming to rest the 
child’s brain, for exercising the muscles without 
resting or stimulating a tired brain has onlya small 
temporary effect. The brain can best be rested by 
shifting the channels of thought. In exercising 
this can easily be done by devoting the cranial en- 
ergy to the motor areas. At every inhalation the 
child or teacher should forcibly expand the lungs 
with air (not merely throw out the chest) and say 
inwardly, ‘‘I am full of power and I must show it.'’ 
This auto-suggestion not only possesses the bene- 
ficial powers which I have already tried to expound, 
but unconsciously entirely centers the thoughts on 
the motor areas of the brain; resting those tired 
parts used in calculation and memory work. 

These drills need not consume over five minutes 
or may be lengthened indefinitely by repetition of 
the various movements. Always have them done 
however with asnap and vim which will arouse 
new life in the child. 

I. Stand 

The windows should be thrown open from the 
top and the bottom. The childen then stand (to 
count) and take places. That is, they should stretch 
out their hands till each is in a position just an 
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TRUNK BENDING 


By Frederick Martin, B.S.* 


arm’s length behind the child in front. This should 
be done automatically by the pupils. 


II. Stretch 


Allow the children to stretch at will for a quarter 
of a minute. It is hardly necessary to tell them 
what to do. Each one will wriggle stretch and gap 
in his or her own fashion and ease. Their feet 
however must be kept in place so as to preserve 
order. 

Attention! This is a command which it is hardly 
necessary *to say must be immediately answered 
with military discipline. The pupils should not be 
ailowed to sway or wriggle in place but come back 
to a standing position directly in line, with chin in, 
shoulders back, chest out, hands at sides, and the 
eyes on the leader or teacher. It is well to often 
give the command to stretch again then call for at- 
tention. Repeat this until entirely satisfied. 


III. Breathing 

Inhale several times by rapping on the chest or 
while contracting the lungs as described in the last 
article. Always remember to inhale slowly through 
the nose with mouth closed, and to exhale forcibly 
through the mouth. With very young children in- 
haling during drills should only be givena few 
times but with the older ones may be increased to 
any untiring number. 


IV. Arm Stretching with Knee Bending 


This is a Japanese movement and very effectual 
in relaxing all muscles. The children should rise 
on the toes, and stretch their arms sideways as far 
as possible, and bend their heads stiffly backwards. 
On the second count the knees should be bent as 
far as possible, the head brought forward and the 
hands touch the floor between the feet. Close ob- 
servation should be made to see that the children’s 
trunks are not bent forward. A proper bend of the 
knees and hips will bring the hands to the floor and 
the shoulders will be slightly contracted but not to 
any appreciable extent. The next count will bring 
the young athletes to the first position with heads 
back and arms sideways. On the fourth count we 
have position, or attention. During this entire drill 
the child should be balanced on tip-toe. Being an 
exercise which requires the use of many parts of 
the body, it should not be repeated to any extent 
in a drill until the children are accustomed to the 
movement. 

V. Fingers Flexing 

The object of this exercise is to counteract the 
tiresome effect on the children’s tender hands of 
writing to any extent; which is commonly known 
as, ‘‘Writers Cramp.’’ At the first count the arms 
should be extended sideways parallel with the 
shoulders, the fists kept tightiy closed. Whien the 


second command is given the hands should be vio- 
lently opened and the fingers stretched as far apart 
Each alternate count should mean 


as possible. 





CHARGING 


the last 


hands close, then hands back to one, 
count, or one, being position. This exercise may be 
repeated by raising the arms overhead, then verti- 
cally in front. This movement also is instrumental 
in developing the muscles of the forearm. Some 
new systems of penmanship, such as the Palmer 
Method, require the use of the muscles of the wrist 
and forearm, hence sucii an exercise is almost in- 
despensable in the teaching of such systems for the 
best results obtainable. To the woman who would 
wear short sleeves with long gloves, and is desirous 
of possessing beautiful arms, I would recommend 
this exercise continually during the day as capable 
of producing a well-developed and rounded struc- 
ture. 
VI. Shoulder Rolling 

The rolling of shoulders is given for two reasons. 
It will inevitably broaden the chest, strengthen the 
muscles of the back, and bring the head to a proper 
vertical position. This movement also is intended 
to counteract stooping shoulders, which so often at- 
tend a cramped position over a desk. The exercise 
is not only applicable to school children but ex- 
ceedingly beneficial to any one burdened with cler- 
ical duties. The muscle bands employed extend 
entirely around the upper part of the trunk and 
even affect and control the diaphragm. Thus they 
strengthen that structure so essential to breathing 
and heart movements. 

At the count of one, the hands should be placed 
on the hips (fingers ponting outwards). The second 
count should be the command to forcibly roll the 
shoulders downwards and forwards, keeping the 
trunk and head erect, At three, the shoulders should 
continue the circular movement steadily and slowly 
upwards and backwards. Four will bring the 
shoulders forward again. In going forward or back- 
ward remember to keep the circular motion and to 
give the commands slowly. After reversing from 
eight, the count of one should be, position. 


VII. Breathing 


The breathing now may be more extended than at 
the beginning of the drill. It may be given sim- 
ply with the arms raised sideways, or with the rais- 
ing of arms above the head and trunk bending as 
was described in the preceding article. 


VIII. Sit 


Sitting should be uniform and done to three 
coants. One to close ranks; two, to step in front 
of seats, grasping them with one hand; three to sit 
quietly and still. 

This being only intended asa drill and not a 
formal exercise, should be given quickly, after itis 
once familiar to the scholars. The different move- 
ments need not be repeated for more than one set of 
counting up to eight and reversed. 

Exercises for Physical Training in the Trunk 
Movements will bedescribed in the next number. 
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Drawing and Manual Training 


To Design, Make and Decorate a Post Card 
Album, or Other Booklet 

It is necessary of course, that the teacher make a 
trial booklet to determine the quantity and sizes of 
material needed and the method of construction. 
If the booklet is in the form of a cover to hold the 
spelling papers, it will assume a form like Figure I. 
If it is to be an autograph album, a post card album 
or a sketch book, it will be in plan like Figure 2. 
The size in any case is optional with the teacher. 
These outside dimensions have been found satis- 
factory: for the spelling covers, 44x11 inehes; for 
the autograph album, 4x7 inches; for the post card 
album, 44% x8 inches. The necessary material is 
shown in Figure 3. C is a piece of cardboard large 
enough for the two covers. B is bookbinders’ cover 
paper foi the outside covering. A is binders’ linen 
for binding the cover at the flexible joints. 

We will consider the making of the post card 
album, the other problems differing only in dimen- 
sions. It will be noticed in Figures 1 and 2 that 
there is a flexible joint where the book freely 
opens. Tue cardboard for each cover must be cut 
into two pieces, sizes 44%x14%, and 44%x6%. For 
the back (outside linen binding) cut the linen 2% 
x54%. Lay the two cardboards on this linen, leav- 
ing \ of an imch between the two for the flexible 
joint. Cutoff at an angle of forty-five degrees 
each of the top corners of the linen after seeing 
that there is equal space for pasting all around the 
cardboard. These two upper corners are thus cut 
off to within one-eighth of an inch of the cardboard 
to do away with an excess of paper when the linen 
is pulled over the cardboard in pasting. The 
process is very simple as you will see by trying. 

Replace the cardboards in exact position and hold 
firmly with one hand and with the other apply a 
liberal allowance of paste to the linen which 
projects from the cardboards and to the adjacent 
cardboard edges. Pull the linen tightly 
over the edges of the cardboard and work 
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4x6% inches. Before pasting this, cover the whole 
surface of the drawing paper with paste; this will 
wet it all and it will dry without bubbling up in 
spots. Figure 4. 

Allow two of the pupils who are ahead of the 
class to punch the holes at the top for the binding 
string. The location of these holes should be 
indicated with pencil by the individual pupils. 
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A word as to the color of the cover paper, linen 
and binding cord. ‘The cover paper should be of 
a color which does not soil easily, a color having 
gray init. The linen should repeat the color tones 
of the cover paper, and the cord may be colored in 
quantity by one or two pupils using a little cup of 
mixed water color paint which has been prepared to 
harmonize in color with the cover paper and linen. 
The book covers are now constructed. 

For paper on which to paste, or in which to 
insert, the post cards, choose a color not far from 
the manilla drawing paper, that it may repeat the 
color of the cafds, or a gray which being neutral 
will form a suitable background for the cards. The 
choice depends in part on the color used on the 
cover itself, as the book should have a unity in its 
coloring, inside and out. 

The most direct way to plan the preliminary 
designs is this: Cut out several papers of the size 
of the autograph post card alum covers. Lo- 
cate on these the binding linen and the cover 
paper, Figure 5. Fold each of them in the center 
to find the center line. With a pencil decide how 
much margin is to be left on all sides. On the first 
paper ink in half of this enclosed space, and by fold- 
ing the paper on the center line the same area may 
be transferred to the other half, and all inked in 
equally dark. This gives us in definite form the 
size of the decoration which will fit this cover, a 
very important matter, Figure 5. On the second 
paper, plan the margin on half the paper as before, 
and plan a cutting in the center which will ina 
measure repeat the shape of the outside margins. 
Ink and transfer as before. The third paper is 
turned as above in pencil, an added cutting or two 
is made with pencil, then the drawing is inked and 
transferred. 

It is evident that the result as a design depends 
upon the location and shape of these cuttings. They 
must be sympathetic in shape with reference to the 
surrounding forms. A study of these 
designs will show what is meant by this 
statement. Each cut must be carefully 





it down smooth and tight with the fin- 
gers. Now cut another piece of linen to 
paste over the inside of the cover to 
hide the lapped edges of this linen just 
pasted. In size this should be 2x4 inches. 
This will be so pasted as to leave a mar- 
gin of one-eighth of an incl at the top 
and sides where the first linen will show. 

Cut the outside cover paper 54x64 in 
ches. Lay itin place under the large 
cardboard and cut off the two lower cor- 
ners at an angle of forty-five degrees, as 
with the linen for binding. Apply 
paste as above and pull tightly over the 
cardboard and paste. The inside of the 
cover is now made more presentable by 
pasting over the large cardboard to 
within an eighth of an inch all around 
a piece of gray drawing paper, in size, 
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considered before it is made and the re- 
sult is somewhat problematical until the 
design is inked ih. Keep the designs 
simple. The cover itself is a simple form 
the paint is a medium made to cover 
areas,—discourage the production of de- 
signs which look as if they were planned 
for embroidery. These designs here 
illustrated look very bold and assertive, 
but we must remember that they are 
shown in black upon white, whereas fin- 
ally they are to be colored in delicate 
tones of grayed color. 

It will be: necessary to try one or 
two practice sheets. in colors which are 
fac simile reproductions of the finished 
cover, we if are to assure ourselves that 
the pupils will not destroy their handi- 
work by ‘‘impossible’’ color applied to 
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the design. To do this, draw two oblongs 
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FIGURE Ill 


representing the covers; color these as in the case of 
the linen and the cover paper, using water colgrs, 
having previously traced upon these oblongs the 
decoration in its proper place and strengthened the 
outline of this decoration heavily with a soft pencil 
that it may be clearly seen through the background, 

When these drawings are thoroughly dry, paint 
in the decoration, using the same color as that 
employed for the cover paper, or a delicate neigh- 
boring hue. Avoid dark or intense colors; the 


design is of less importance than the cover asa , 
whole, and if the design is done in too pronounced | 


a color it will refuse to take its place as the servant 
of the cover, and will assume tlie role of the master. 


E shows the better result made of D, cut out and | 


mounted, with name and grade of pupil. 

Trace the design upon the actual covers by means 
of carbon tracing or manifold paper, and color as on 
the practice sheet. Time will be saved if the inside 
sheets are cut to the correct size at a bookbindery. 
The holes are then punched in these sheets and the 
album is then tied toyether. 


Making a Match Strike 

For this each pupil will need the outfit illus- 
trated in Figure 6. This can be purchased already 
cut to sizes ordered, or can be cut by individual 
pupils. The former plan saves much time and 
abor: the latter plan has value in training for 
accuracy in the drawing and cutting. A is sand 
paper, B is what is known as cover paper, such as is 
used for binding pamphlets, and C is cardboard. 
The cover paper and cardboard may be purchased at 
a bookbindery or ata school supply house. Photo- 
graphic paste costs eighty cents a quart, from a 
bindery, paste at least equally as good, may be 
obtained for four cents a quart, this paste will keep 
a month. A half-dozen brushes known as sash 
brushes may be bought for twenty-five or thirty 
cents; these are to be used for pasting. There 
should be in the building a punch for making the 
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FIGURE V 


hole at the top by means of which the match strike 
is hung upon the wall. A dozen sheets of carbon 
paper for transferring completes the outfit. 

The making is clearly shown in Figure 6. D 
shows the cardboard placed on the cover paper 
ready for pasting. Note that the cover paper has its 
corners clipped to within one-eighth of an inch of 
the cardboard. Hold it in this position and use 
plenty of paste on the paper and the adjacent edges 
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of the cardboard. Bend tightly over the edges of 
the cardboard. E shows the sand paper in place. 
Paste a piece of gray drawing paper over the back 
of the strike. Punch the hole three-quarters of an 
inch from the top. Thestrike is nowready for the 
decoration. Draw to size several oblongs represent- 
ing the outline of the strike. Locate the sand 
paper and the hole at the top on each. Witha 
pencil, space off the fieid for decoration, leaving 
adequate margins inside and ont, Figure 7 A. 
Fill this in, using brush and ink. We now have 
the proper place and size of the design indicated, 
B. Again, in pencil, reproduce A. Cut it some- 


‘where into two space divisions, as C; ink in this 


drawing, D.+ Show the class other interesting cut- 
tings as KE, F, G, H, and I. Copy these in ink on 
large sheets of paper or on the board. If the pupils 
are given ample suggestions in illustrative material, 
they will produce designs. It will take several 
lessons to get good results. Keep the designs 
simple! (See Fig. 7 on page 38) 

Before painting this design on the match strike 
already made, it will be wise to make a trial sheet. 
Draw the oblong representing the match strike and 
place on it the traced design and the small oblong 
for the sand paper. It is well to make two of these 
trial drawings; go over them with a soft pencil and 
make all the lines heavy, that they may be seen 
through the color, Fig. 8. Put over both drawings 
a wash of a color like the cover paper on the strike. 
Paint in the design with a color like that used for 
the wash, but weaker; it is better to have it too 
light than too dark, K. Cut from manilla paper an 
oblong of the size of the sand paper and paste it in 
place on the better of these two drawings, K. Cut 
out this facsimile match strike and label, ‘‘ Design 
for Match Strike,’’ pupil’s name and grade. 

The pupils have now had practice in the im- 
portant work of coloring. Trace the design on the 
strike and color it. If the cover paper used on the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Trips to Far Away Cities 


NAPLES—ITS VICINITY, CUSTOMS, LEGENDS, Etc.—By Bella Geisse* 


across the great ocean to a beautifu 

far away land—a land that you will 
easily find on your map of Europe, because it 
is shaped like a long boot. Can you tell me 
its name? Down toward the foot of the boot 
is the city of Naples—‘Napoli” the people 
who live there call it—the city which we are 
going to visit. 

We shall be nearly two weeks on the water 
and the first land we shall see after leavin 
New York harbor will be the Azores, a smal 
group of islands west of Portugal and belong- 
ing to that country. See if you cannot find 
them on your map. These islands we shall 

ss on about our sixth day at sea. Three or 

our days later we shall see the great English 
stronghold Gibraltar, and passing through the 
straits enter the beautiful Mediterranean Sea, 
upon which we shall spend several days befure 
we reach Naples. 

It makes little difference when we first see 
the Bay of Naples, whether in the early morn- 
ing light or in the glow of the sunset hour, 
seen at any time it is a picture that cannot be 
surpassed, and no one can look upon the city, 
built terrace upon terrace above the sea‘ with- 
out realizing that it has been well called 
*‘Naples, the beautiful.”’ No other city in 
the world is. perhaps so superbly situated. 
Goethe in writing of it said that *‘a man can 
never be utterly miserable who retains the 
recollection of Naples,’’ and the Neapolitans 
themselves express their a pride in their 
city in the saying: **See Naples and then die.” 

The city is built at the foot and on the slope 
of several hills, rising like an amphitheatre on 
the west side of the bay. If you will look 
with me at our photograph, you will see how 
the houses seem to be standing upon the 
shoulders of the houses in front of them, and 
you will see, too, the gardens which one is 
always coming upon unexpectedly walking 
through the narrow streets. Lovely tropical 
gardens they are too, with date palms and tall 
evergreen trees and orange and lemon trees 
loaded with golden fruit and roses and camelias 
blooming even in February. There are roof 
gardens too, small terraces with ee of bluom- 
ing carnations, roses, etc., which make lovely 
bits of color, as one raises ones eyes toward the 
blue sky. 

In the distance of our picture you can see 
Vesuvius, looming up like a protector to the 
city,—but sometimes he is far from being that 
as you shall hear. 

The houses of Naples are built of tufa, and 
are red, rose, gray and light yellow or buff in 
tone, and fairly glow in the sunshine. 

There is a beautiful walk and driveway 
aloug the sea front, crowded with people both 
on foot and in carriages every sunny afternoon 
and that means nearly every afternoon in this 
city of sunshine. As we walk along it, we can 
stop and watch the bare-legged, sun-burned 
fishermen apt in their nets, singing as they 
work, or see the little fishing boats come in, 
the fishermen eagerly surrounded by a crowd of 
waiting people all intent on making a good 
bargain. 

Just across the driveway is a park—the Villa 
Nazionale—where little Italian boys and girls 
roll their hoops and jump their ropes and sail 
toy boats in the fountain just as you do in 
your city park. In the park is an aquarium, 
the finest in the world perhaps, where you 
may see fine specimens of coal, beautiful sea 
anemones, the tiny sea horses swimming and 
frolicking in pairs, and by spendiag a few 
cents you may see the octopus get his dinner. 


*This article may be used for supplementary reading. 


W' are going together today on a tri 


‘herds. The herd sto 


If we walk along the sea in the opposite 
direction, quite away from the fashionable 
world, we will see quite a different phase of 
life. Ships of every description and from 
many far away and stran rts are crowded 
together; people are bustling about bent on 
business, not on pleasure. 

There are a few fine wide avenues in Naples 
that wind their way up the hillsides. But 
most of Naples’ streets are narrow, some of 
them scarcely wider than a man with out- 
stretched arms could reach. Many of them 
are a series of steps and from side to side of 
them are stretched ropes from which flutter the 
gaily-colored clothes of the people, and in 
there are to be seen many strange and pictur- 
ap a sights. 

n the early morning and evening cows are 
led through the streets, usually one cow and 
her calf together, and milked before the door- 
ways of the houses, the servant or housekeeper 
buying a cent’s or two cent’s worth of milk 
and scolding because the milkman has not 





given her good measure. Or perhaps, to save 
climbing the stairs, a basket containing a glass 
is let down on a cord from the fourth or fifth 
floor and pulled up with much care when the 
glass has been filled. 

Goats, too, are driven through the streets in 
before the door of a 
house and every goat throws itself down upon 
the pavement to rest, while the driver grabs 
one of them, drags it within the doorway to 
milk it. Or perhaps the mistress of the house 
does not trust to either the carefulness or the 
honesty of the servant. Then the goat is 
dragged up three or four*flights of stairs and 
milked on the landing under the eyes of the 
mistress. 

Many of the r people of Naples can 
neither read or Seite: a alae the sinailes of 
the theatre San Carlo are still to be seen the 
public letter writers seated at their tables writ- 
ing letters or making out bills from dictation. 
In the big public squares and along the sea 
one often sees crowds of people gathered about 
the Improvisatori, or about the story teller who 
recites — after poem or tells legends of the 
city or historic tales and romances. 

All Neapolitans love the open air and all 
who are not working and as many as ible 
of those who are spend their day out of doors. 
Thus you will see the cobbler mending and 
making shoes, the carpenter planing and saw- 
ing boards, or you will see maccaroni bein 
cooked and fish fried at the small street coo 
shops quite without cover. And many a 
family meal is eaten upon the edge of the 
pavement, the family sitting Turk fashion 
about a napkin spread out and exchangin 
jokes and news with a family of friends oad 
in like manner nearby. 


Vesuvius 
In our photograph of Naples we see a great 


isolated mountain rising in the distance, 


Vesuvius is its name and there is no volcano in 
the world so famous because of no other has 
there been kept so complete a series of histori- 
cal records. The height and form of the 
volcano vary with its different eruptions, the 
outline of its summit having changed within 
the last three years. According to the last 
measurements it was about 4270 ft. in height. 
The northeast side of the mountain is culled 
Monte Somma. of which the highest peak is 
Punta del Nasone (the great nose.) deep 
sickle-shaped valley, Atrio del Cavallo, 
separates Somma from Vesuvius proper. the 
great cone of ashes with the crater in the center. 

An electric railway runs from one of the 
small towns at the base of. the volcano as far 
as Atrio del Cavallo, from where the ascent of 
the cone can be made on horseback or on foot. 
One can go to the very top and look into the 
great gaping crater, always smoking a little 
and sometimes throwing out hot stones, sand, 
ashes and lava. The rock formed by the vol- 
‘canic mud, which is firm though light and 
porous, is the tufa of which Naples is built. 

The slopes of the volcano are described by 
ancients as clothed with fertile fields and vine- 
_— and cattle grazed peacefully in its crater. 

ow the lower slopes of the mountain are 
covered with vines from which a celebrated 
wine is made and the soil of the region is so 
wonderfully fertile that villages with their 
gardens cluster all about its base in spite of the 
ever present danger of their being wiped out of 
existence. In our map every dot (*) marks a 
village or town. 

At Boscotrecase are great tracts of lava that 
flowed down and entered the village in the 
spring of 1906. The lava *beds look like a 

ark tempestuous sea petrified in waves—a 
dead and rigid sea. For days that April an 
immense cloud of ashes and smoke was blown 
toward Torre del Greco and Naples, turning 
day in tonight. and the people of Torre Annun- 
ziata, Torre del Greco and all the little villages 
between them and Naples left their homes in 
fright carrying with them whatever they could, 
but especially mattresses and bedding. But 
only three of the villages Boscotrecase, San 
Guiseppe and Uttaiano suffered much damages. 
In Boscotrecase many houses were surrounded 
by the lava and in San Guiseppe and Ottaiano 
a shower of ashes and stones destroyed the 
houses by their weight. Thus the last two 
towns suffered as did Pompeii so many hun- 
dreds of years before. The terrible rain of 
ashes, pebbles and stones lasted twenty-four 
hours. The people fled, protecting their heads 
with chairs and tables. ey spent the night 
in the fields. A few days later they returned 
and tried to clear their homes from the weight 
of ashes and stones. Their houses were des- 
troyed, their gardens buried, their means of a 
livelihood gone but they bravely went to work 
and cleared away the ruins and have rebuilt 
their homes. 

[Note.—With the aid of the map the teacher 


should represent on the sandtable the Bay of Naples 
and Vésuvius. ] 


Legends 


Greek emigrants from the neighborhood of 
Cumae first settled Naples and called their city 
Parthenope. There is a beautiful legend of 
its first settlement:- Cimone loved a Greek 
maiden. She was very lovely, her forehead 
was low like.those of the gods, her black eyes 
large, her skin fair and her figure graceful. 
Her name was Parthenope, which in the sweet 
Greek langu means virgin. — Parthenope 
loved to sit on the rocks and gazing out upon 
the sea she cared not for the howling wind nor 
the loud noise of the waves breaking upon the 
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shore. Gradually her soul began to expand in 
the thought of what was beyond that bite sea ; 
far far away, beyond the curve of the horizon 
were other lands unknown to her. The thought 
grew and the child felt her spirit grow; raisin 
upon her feet, she seemed to touch the sk ad 
to embrace the whole world. Then one Bean 
tiful summer day Cimone came and Parthenope 
loved him—and the love transformed her from 
a child to a woman. 

**Will you fullow me Parthenope?’’ said 
Cimone. ‘‘Your father scorns me, he wishes 
Eumeo for your lover and his son. Do you 
love Eumeo?”’ 

**T love you, Cimone.”’ 

**Think well. You will be separated from 
your father, from your sisters, from your’ 
friends.” 

**I love you, Cimone.”’ 

**There will be a long voyage before you 
over the sea, over an unknown route, without 
a of return, to a country far away, to an 
unhospitable land, where there is eternal win- 
ter, where the pale sun hides itself in clouds, 
where man does not love man, where there are 
no gardens, no roses, no temples. ”’ 

But still Parenthope answered: ‘‘I love you. 
I will follow you.”’ 

For thousands of years the shores had waited 
for them, from mountain to sea there was a 
marvelous luxuriance of nature. The most 
beautiful flowers bloomed, thousands of vines 
but forth their young graceful tendrils in 
welcome. When the two lovers arrived the 
earth trembled for joy, the earth that was 
created for love and that without it would 
era Naples, the city of youth, had awaited 

arthenope and Cimone, and their love made 
it immortal. 

And now Parthenope’s father, her sisters, 
* her friends, her relatives, because of their love 
for her, came from Greece to Naples. Unto the 
end of the earth the news was spread that a 
maiden had discovered a new and beautiful 
land, a land of flowers and fruit where life 
was most sweet. From far away lands came 
- colonies of people and they built little clusters 
of houses on the hillsides above the sea, the 
home of the shepherd stood by the side of the 
fisherman’s, the Fatinee tilled his ground and 
the trades and arts arose among the people and 
flourished. Finally other villages sprang up, 
the villages grew and united and formed the 
city of Naples. And Parthenope, no longer 
a child but a perfect woman, was the queen of 
the city, the mother of its people, the author of 
its peace and beauty. 

here are those in Naples who will tell you 
that the tomb of Parthenope lies at the foot of 
the hill bathed by the waters of the bay, 
others say that it lies on the height of 
Capodimonte. Still others, and these I be- 
lieve, will tell you that Parthenope has and 
needs no tomb for, always young, always 
beautiful, she still inhabits the city. She runs 
over its hills and wanders.by the sea, and it is 
she that makes the city so irresistibly beautiful. 


The Legend of Vesuvius and Capri 


Long, po a youth of one of the noble 

families of Naples loved a Neapolitan maiden 

of blood as blue as his own, but unfortunately 

the two families had been enemies for many 
ears. 

The youth was a knight of violent emotions, 
fiery temper and ready to fly into a passion at 
a word. But in order to win the maiden of 
his choice he became as humble as a poor man. 
who begs his bread from door to door. Prayers 
and intercessions were however of no avail, 
the noble family Capri would not countenance 
the uniun, and in order to separate the two 
lovers it was decided to send the girl on a long 
voyage to strange lands. 

When the maiden found herself sailing out 





of the beautiful bay far away from her knight, 
she was beside herself with grief, and falling 
first upon her knees in a Srief prayer, she 
threw herself into the blue water, out of which 
bprang instantly the most beautiful of green 
islands. But the love in the heart of the noble 
Vesuvio, for such was the name of the knight, 
did not die. Anger boiled within him when 
he heard of this cruelty to the beautiful maiden 
and he wept teurs of fire, a sign of the eternal 
passion that agitated him. And his anger 
swelled within him till his knightly body could 
no longer contain it and he became a mountain 
within which burned an everlasting fire. And 
there he stands to this day directly opposite his 
beautiful Capri but never able to reach her, 
and sometimes even yet his anger shakes him 
from head to foot and boils over in smoke and 
fire and lava. 


Drifting 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ 


My soul today 

Is far away, 

Sailing the Vesuvian bay; 

My winged boat, 

A bird afloat, 

Swiins round the purple peaks remote. 


Round purple peaks 

It saiis, and seeks 

Blue iniets and their crystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw, 

Through deeps below, 

A duplicated golden glow. 


Far, vague and dim, 

The mountains swim, 

While on Vesuvius’ mighty brim, 
With outstretched hands 

The gray smoke stands, 
O’erlooking the volcanic lands. 


In lofty lines, 

*Mid palms and pines, 

And olives, aloes, elms and vines, 
Sorrento swings 

On sunset wings, 

Where Tasso’s spirit soars and sings. 


Here Ischia smiles 

O’er liauid miles ; 

And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm*Capri waits, 

Her sapphire gates 

Beguiling to her bright estates. 


I heed not if 

My rippling skiff 

Float swift or slow, from cliff to cliff ; 
With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 

Under the walls of Paradise. 

Under the walls 

Where swells and falls 

The bay’s deep breast at intervals, 











At peace I lie, 
Blown softly by 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 


The day, so mild, 

Is heaven’s own child, 

With earth and ocean reconciled ; 

The airs I feel 

Around me steal 5 
Are murmuring to the murmuring Reel. 


Over the rail, 

My hand I trail 

Within the shadow of the sail, 

A joy intense, 

The cooling sense 

Glides down my drowsy indolence. 


With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 

Where summer sings and never dies, 
O’ergrown with vines, 

She glows and shines 

Among her future oil and vines. 


Her children hid, 

The cliffs amid, 

Are gambolling with the gambolling kid; 
Or down the walls, 

With tipsy calls, 

Laugh on the rocks like water falls. 


The fisher’s child, 

With tresses wild, 

Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 
With glowing lips, 

Sings as she skips 

Or gazes at the far-off ships. 


Yon deep barque goes 

Where traffic blows, 

From lands of sun to lands of snows; 
. This happier one 

Its course is run 

From lands of snow to lands of sun 


O happy ship, 

To rise and dip, 

With the blue crystal at your lip! 
O happy crew, 

My soul with you 

Sails, and sails and sings anew! 


No more, no more 

The worldly shore 

Shall vex me with its loud uproar! 
With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 

Under the walls of Paradise. 


[The foregoing lessons and legends form fitting 
introductions to the reading and studying of the 
poem which can be committed to memory very read- 
ily. It needs little explanation, but the map should 
be used to locate the places mentioned and as many 
pictures as possible used. The October or Novem- 
ber, 1907, number of ‘‘Travel’’ gives pictures of this 
region. The Italian poet Torquato Tasso was a 
native of Sorrento. ] 
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[In last month’s issue we made brief mention of 
the terrible school disaster at Collinwood, Ohio, 
with some of the lessons to be drawn therefrom, 
taking our information from the. current press 
dispatches. We do not wish again to recite the 
horrors attendant upon that dreadful occurrence, 
nor needlessly stir anew the heart agonies which 
were felt the country over in sympathy with the 
little lives that went out in that feartul furnace of 
fire, and with the homes and hearts made desolate. 
But we do feel that our thousands of teacher readers 
will be interested in a clear and succinct account of 
the affair, especially as related to the construction 
of the building. We therefore present such an 
account this month, accompanied with pictures of 
the building and a plan of the first floor. This 
account may be taken as authoritative, coming from 
one familiar with the burned building and the 
conditions appertaining. A careful reading will 
correct many misconceptions. Mingled with the 
feelings of horror at the sacrifice of life was one of 
indignation that conditions should have been such 
as to make such loss possible. If such criticism is 
applicable to the Collinwood school, it must apply, 
as far as can be discerned from the plans given, 
with much greater force to hundreds of other 
school buildings occupied daily. The photograph 
of the Lakeview school shows a structure of which 
a community might well be proud. Apparently it 
was not a shabbily constructed nor a carelessly 
designed building. There were wide halls and 
stairways, rear and front entrances, a fire escape for 
the upper floors, and the statements made in the 
early accounts—and still generally accepted—that 
the outer doors had the fatal defect of opening 
inward, and that the rear ones were locked, seem 
to have been erroneous. The authorities at Collin- 
wood evidently thought they had built well, and 
probably the building was one which would have 
passed any ordinary inspection as safely con- 
structed. The narrowing of the exits by wing par- 
titions was not considered important until the flames 
of ihe disaster so revealed them. That a building 
so well constructed should have produced such a har- 
vest of death impresses the importance of still greater 
care in construction and closer inspection. A chief 
factor in the holocaust was the highly inflammable 
material of the interior, and this is a very common 
condition. 

School house inspection and condemnation and 
reconstruction is going on all over the country as a 
result of the lesson at Collinwood, and it is most 
earnestly to be hoped that never again may such an 
awiul chapter be written. ] 


At about 9:30 A. M. Wednesday, March 4, 1908, 
fire was discovered in the Lakeview School Build- 
ing at Collinwood, Ohio. Smoke was first seen is- 
suing from under the east stairway by a pupil who 
reported the fact to the janitor who was then at 
work in the basement. The janitor at once rang 
the fire alarm and opened the doors. The Lakeview 
Building contained eight school-rooms and a small 
auditorium on the third floor in which the fifth 
grade was seated temporarily. There were two exits, 
on opposite sides of the building, and all doors 
opened outward. The stairways were five and a 
half feet wide, as were also the double door exits in 
the vestibules. : 

On hearing the fire alarm the pupils passed at 
once into the halls in the usual lines for the fire- 
drill. Nearly all the pupils in one primary school 
on the first floor passed safely through the smoke 
out at the front exit. Another primary school 


Lakeview School, East Front and Main Entrance. West Side very Similar, with Entrance of Same Width 
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passed at the same time out at the rear exit. The 
other two primary schools on the-first floor, how- 
ever, in attempting to pass out at the rear exit were 
halted for a moment to enable the teachers to pick 
up some little children whoin their fright had 
stumbled on the stairs. Meanwhile the second floor 
pupils were descending the stairs, a second and a 
fourth grade seeking the rear exit now temporarily 
blocked, the third and the sixth grade seeking the 
front exit now filled with flame and smoke through 
which the children refused to pass. Terrified and 
panic-stricken not only by: the smoke and flames 
but also by the temporary blockade, the children 
rushed: upon the rear exit choking the stairway in 
a moment. 

It appears from the testimony that all the doors 
were open, with the possible exception of the left 
hand vestibule door at the rear, which was at all 
events presently opened. That the closed condition 
of this door was not a material factor in the loss of 
life seems established by the testimony which fixes 
the blockade at the bottom of the stairs and at the 
right of the door thus closed. The children became 
wedged in a solid mass near the bottom of the stairs 
held by the sides of the stairway and, as the mass 
grew higher, by the partition to the vestibule near 
the foot of the stairs which projected into the pass- 
ageway from the right about two feet. 


Meanwhile most of the fifth grade pupils on the 
third floor had escaped by means of the fire-escape. 
Those pupils in the fourth and sixth grades whom 
their teachers could persuade to follow them back 
to the sceond floor got out by way of the fire-es- 
cape on that floor. Two other teachers on the first 
floor saved quite a number of the pupils by direct- 
ing them into a class-room and helping them out at 
the windows. 

Driven by the east wind, the fire at the east exit 
advanced with incredible rapidity and in probably 
five minutes from the time the alarm sounded had 
reached the children trapped near the west exit. 
Many children, however, must have been killed by 
being crushed in the panic or smothered by the 
deadly yellow-pine smoke which quickly filled the 
halls and stairways before the flames reached them. 
Several rescuers arrived on the scene very speedily 
and dragged a number of pupils out of the horrible 
tangle at the west doors, but the flames soon drove 
them back. One teacher was thus rescued, but two 
others died, with 162 of the children, before the fire 
department arrived. 

That the partition spoken of above, upon which 
the inner right hand door of the vestibule was hung, 
did materially increase the loss of life seems estab- 
lished, it appearing that if it had not been there 
many more would have passed out, and that it natu- 
rally impeded the work of rescue. The various in- 
vestigations have revealed no facts to show that the 
janitor was not continuously in the building since 
the opening of school at 8:30 A. M. but the rapid- 
ity with which the fire spread is a strong indication 
that it had obtained considerable headway - befure 


Raine of the Lakeview School—East Front and showing Fire Escape upon North Ead 
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it was discovered. So far ascould be ascertained, 
no rubbish. had been allowed to accumulate in any 
part of the building and all the testimony shows 
the janitor to have been an unusually careful and 
competent man. Various theories as to the origin 
or the fire have been advanced but the Board of 
Education have been unable to.confirm any of 
them. From their investigation it appears probable 
that the fire started in a small closet under the 
front stairs, but from what cause has not been ascer- 
tained. A 

The Lakeview Building was generally regarded 
as an excellent building of its class. The first half 
was built in 1901, John Eisenmann, architect, and 
the second half, or the west four rooms, in 1906, 
Searles, Hirsh & Gavin, architects, at a total cost 
of about $35,000. The State Building Inspector 
admitted publicly after the fire that had he pre- 
vicusly examined the building he would have 
been obliged to approve its construction. Al- 
though the fire-drill had previously emptied the 
building easily in two minutes, including the third 
floor, but one school was able to pass out at the 
front exit where the fire was first seen. The fear- 
ful speed with which the flames spread after the 


' doors were opened accounts for the panic and block- 


ade on the west stairway where the entire loss of 
life occurred. There is no doubt but that the var- 
nished yellow-pine ceilings and wainscotings and 
the oiled floors of the older portion formed a veri- 
table tinder-box. 

Many of the families afflicted were foreigners on 
the verge of destitution. To enable them to bury 
their dead the State Legislature appropriated $25,000 
to be apportioned at the rate of not to exceed $100 
per death or injury. About $10,000 was contributed 
by citizens of Cleveland and Collinwood and other 
sympathizers, $2,500 of which was raised by the 
school children of Cleveland. Twenty-eight of the 
dead were buried in the lot for the unidentified, 
including two of the teachers. A movement is now 
on foot to erect a monument on this lot through a 
collection contributed by the public school children 
of the country. 

As near as can be ascertained 344 children were 
actually present on the morning of the fire. The 
losses by grades were as follows: 


Grade Floor Present Lest 
Anna R. Moran, Prin., 6th 2nd 31 28 
Laura J. Bodey, 5th 3rd - 4I II 
Katherine Gollmar, 4th 2nd 43 33 
Lulu Rowley, 3rd end 37 22 
Kathrine Weiler, 2nd 2nd 37.22 
Gract M. Fiske, 2nd Ist 45 26 
Ruby R. Irvin, 3rd & 1st Ist 43 3 
Pearl Lynn, Ist Ist 33 
Ethel A. Rose, Ist Ist 34 3 


Totals 344 162 
Miss Weiler and Miss Fiske were the two teachers 
who lost their lives, The teachers did everything 
in their power to turn the children toward windows 
and the fire escapes after finding the exits cut off 
and the fact that the death list was not even larger 
is due to their efforts. 
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Schoolhouse Construction and Inspection 


Laws of Various States, with Regulations Regarding Fire Drills 


The Collinwood School fire directed general atten- 
tion to the laws governing schoolhouse construction 
and inspection, and the practice in regard to fire 
drills. To ascertain the conditions prevailing 
throughout the country, we addressed to the State 
Educational Department of every State a form con- 
taining the following questions: 

1. What are the laws governing the construction 
of school buildings in regard to safety, exits, fire 
escapes, etc.? 

2. Are these included ‘in general Siate regulations 
regarcing all places of public gathering? 

3- What are the regulations, if any, in regard to 
doors opening inward or outward? 

4. Is there any inspection of school buildings 
by State authorities, and if so, is this under the 
Educational or other State Department? 

5. What powers are given to secure proper remedies 
when faults are discovered? 

6. What are the regulations in regard to fire drills? 


Replies have been received from the States below 
named. In some cases the Educational Department 
was compelled to refer us to other officials for the 
desired information; and in many cases, the full 
statutes of the State covering the points were sent 
in. We have compiled and condensed the answers 
as follows: 

ARKANSAS.—No State laws regulating any of 
these matters. ‘Directors of the various school 
districts have entire charge of all matters relating 
to the construction of schoolhouses. In regard to 
Fire Drills, special regulations are made by the 
school boards in the town and city schools, 

CALIFORNIA.—County and City Superintendents 
must approve asap before school buldings can be 
built. A State law provides that every school build- 
ing if two or more stories in height shall be 
provided with suitable and sufficient fire-escapes. 
City ordinances determine as to the opening of 
doors, Inspection is under County and City 
Superintendents, and they can withhold payments 
on buildings if directions are not followed. Fire 
Drill under control of each school or city. 

ConNECTICUT. —By a general law local authorities 
are required to see that schoolhouses and other places 
of public gathering are provided with ample facilities 
for safe and speedy exit. Schoolhouses are also in- 
cluded in a specific law which provides that in cer- 
tain buildings every story above the first shall have 
more than one way of egress, by stairways on the 
inside or fire escapes on the outside. Fire Drill is 
under control of local boards. 

DELAWARE.—'‘‘No law governing construction of 
school buildings.’? No answer as to Fire Drills. 

ILLINOIS.—Doors must open outward. This is 
included in general State regulations applying to 
all places of public gathering. . Inspection is under 
the State Board of Health. Fire Drills not pre- 
scribed by law, but generally practiced. 

GkrORGIA.—No State law in regard to construc- 
tion. Cities sometimesregulate. Cities, also, gen- 
erally require Fire Drills. S : 

Iowa.—The only statutory regulation governing 
the erection of school houses is to require that 
plans and specifications shall be submitted to the 
County Superintendents for approval. Doors con- 
trolled by cities and towns; inspection under same 
authority. Fire Drills under direction of school 
boards. rae 

INDIANA.—The State Superintendent writes: ‘‘ Our 
state has no laws governing the erection of school 
buildings. However, our State Board of Education 
can control the question largely in cities and towns 
having standard high schools. Our State Board of 
Health and State Building Inspector also have cer- 
tain powers. From these. three sources we are in a 

ition to dictate quite largely the character of the 
uildings that are erected from time totime. We 
have a state law providing that all doors shall open 
outward. The Department of Public Instruction 
puts out a pamphlet of suggestions to the school 
officials of the state on school architecture, sanita- 
tion, etc. The following is thesection on ‘provis- 
ion against fire’ which I am including in the re- 
vised pamphlet. ‘With buildings limited to two 
stories in height, with at least two flights of stairs 
five or more feet in width, with one or more fire 
escapes on the outside of the taceeng = and with the 
doors swinging outward the danger from fire would 
be reduced to the minimum. Where_ ground space 
is not limited, itis, to say the least, injudicious to 
build a third story. To house children in a third 
story or attic accessible only by narrow, dark stair- 


_ rection. 


ways is little short of criminal. All new buildings 


' should be constructed as nearly fireproof as possible. 


Every possible means of escape should be provided. 
All old. buildings should be inspected and every 
precaution taken to remedy any deiects in this di- 
All attics should be abandoned and all 
second and third stories should be provided with 
fire escapes and emple stairways. In addition to 
care in construction, precaution should be used in 
placing and running the heating apparatus. Due 
regard to location and proper precaution in the 
matter of kindlings and combustible materials in 
the building will lessen the chances of fire.’ ’’ 

Kansas.—Fire escapes required for the third 
story of school buildings; one for every thirty per- 
sons. No laws regarding doors. In constructing 
school buildings, the local authorities in practice 
have the doors hung so they swing opposite. No 
inspection by State ‘authorities. Each scliool dis- 
trict makes its own regulations in regard to Fire 
Drills.) The Superintendent adds: ‘‘While Kansas 
has but little legislation covering the subject, I in- 
tend proposing legislation along these lines. The 
law is much more rigid and complete with regard 
to public halls, theatres, etc.’’ 

KENTUCKY.— ‘The State school laws do not state 
how schools shall be built. This matter is left 
entirely with Trustees and Board of Education.’’ 
The County Superintendent has power and ‘‘shall 
condemn any school house which is dilapidated, 
unhealthy or otherwise unfit to be occupied for the 
purpose of a common school.’’ 

LOUISIANA.—No State laws, except authority 
given town and city councils to pass ordinances on 
subjects of sanitation and safety. : 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The construction and inspec- 
tion of school buildings, as well as all places of 
public gathering, are under tiie Inspection Depart- 
ment of the District Police,a State Department. Plans 
for school buildings must be filed with this Depart- 
ment and approved by the Chief of the 
District Police. The State Inspectors may order 
such additional means of exit and _ precaution 
against fire as may be required, and may direct that 
doors open outward. There is no State law in 
regard to Fire Drills, but in November, 1904, the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education issued 
a circular letter, addressed to the school committees 
of the cities and towns, with the view of making 
the Drill, already in force in many of them, 
universal. 

MainzE.—‘‘ Every building intended temporarily 
or permanently for public use and every school 
house of more then one story in height, and every 
schoolroom therein shall have all inner doors, 
intended for egress, open outward. The outer doors 
of all such bhildings shall be left open when the 
same are used by the public, unless they open out- 
ward; but flydoors, opening both ways, may be 
kept closed. The law also requires an annual fire 
inspection by municipal officers and fire depart- 





ment, and a notice is served upon the owner to 
complete the required safeguards within sixty days, 
with a penalty of $50.00, and $5.00 for each day’s 
continuance of such neglect, and the building shall 
be deemed a common nuisance. If the inspectors 
find the building provided with proper safeguard, 
they shall give the occupant a certificate to that 
effect, which shall be valid for one year and which 
must be posted in the building. Every occupant 
of such building who fails to procure such certifi- 
cate forfeits $10.00 for every week of neglect, and 
every officer who fails to perform the duties im- 
posed upon him in regard to fire inspection, etc., 
forfeits $50.00, Fire Drills are required in all 
schools, 

MICHIGAN.—No law on construction, but all pub- 
lic buildings must have iron fire escipes. Doors 
must open outward. Inspection is under State Labor 
Commissioner and Factory Inspectors. No law in 
regard to Fire Drill. 

MIssouRI.—Every school building three stories 
or more in height must have stationary fire escapes 
on the exterior, All doors must swing outwardly. 
Inspection is vested in city authorities and sheriffs 
of counties. Fine and imprisonment is provided 
for owners who do not comply with the law. No 
law requring Fire Drills. 

MINNESOTA.—Where the laws apply to school. 
houses at all, they are under general regulation ap- 
plying to all places of public gathering. Inspec- 
tion is under local authorities, and any require- 
ments for Fire Drill are also local, 

NEVADA.—No laws in regard to construction or 
inspection of school buildings, except that all plans 
for new buildings shall be submitted to the State 
Superintendent for his approval. No regulations 
for Fire Drills, except: those made by local school 
authorities. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—No laws applying to these 
matters. Many schools have Fire Driils. 

NoRTH DAkota.—Plans for new school houses 
must be approved by State and County Superinten- 
dents. Doors must open outward. Inspection not 
required by law. High School Inspectors attend to 
this. The county superintendent of health, the 
chairman of the county commissioners and the county 
superintendent of schools may require that a build- 
ing be made sanitary, safe and fit for school pur- 
poses. The Superintendent adds: ‘‘These matters 
are receiving a great deal of aitentionin this State.’’ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Laws of 1875 provide that 
‘‘outer doors,.and doors of passages leading ont- 
wards, of churches, schoolhouses, public halls and 
buildings to be used for public purposes, except 
depots, hereafter constructed, shall open outwards,’’ 
A fine of not exceeding $500 is provided for neglect 
to comply with this law. Noinspection is required 
by law. Fire Drills optional with local boards. 

NEw MExIco.—No State laws. Local Béards of 
Education have full control. 

NEBRASKA.—Schools are included under a gen- 
eral law which provides that metallic-ladder or 
stair fire escapes shall be placed on the exterior of 
buildings two stories or more in height, and also 
shall be provided with automatic metallic fire es- 
capes, or other devices, on the inside of the build. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR OF THE LAKEVIEW SCHOOL, BUILDING, COLLINWOOD 
+h Stairway where the blockade occurred, 534 feet wide. 
A Double doors; the left hand door was at first closed, but later opened. 
B Wing partitions extending into vestibule 2 feet. 
@ Stairs to basement where fire was first seen. 
C Basement closet under entire front vestibule. 
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The Cultivation and Preparation of Rice 


The Plant 

ICE is a member of the grass family, having 

panicles of one-flowered spikelets, with two 

very small pointed glumes; the florets com- 
pressed, the paleae strongly nerved; awned or awn- 
less, six stamens, one germen, and two feathery 
stigmas. It grows to be about four feet high and 
has a long central stalk. At the top of this stalk 
several stems are formed, each stem bearing a cluster 
of rice. 

The most important specie is the common rice, 
one of the most useful and extensively cultivated 
of all grains, supplying, as it does, nearly one-half 
of all the people living on the face of the earth 
with food. There are many distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the varieties in cultivation; some have 
long awns and some are awnless; some have chaff, 
when ripe, yellow, white, red, black, etc. The 
seed or grain of rice grows on little separate stalks 
springing from the main stalk, as spoken of above, 
and the appearance of the plant, when the grain is 
ripe, is intermediate ‘between that of barley and 
oats. The yield is from twenty to forty-five bushels 
per acre. Good rich lowlands, properly irrigated, 
yield trom fifty to seventy-five bushels per acre, 
and from two to three tons of straw. 


Where Found 


From its history it seems to be originally a 
native of the East Indies, but it is now cultivated 
in nearly all quarters of the world. It is well 
adapted to tropical and sub-tropical climates, rather 
to the latter than the former. We will take a jour- 
ney to Asia and there make a careful study of this 
grain that iseaten by all civilized people and which 
takes the place of bread with such a large propor- 
tion of the great human family. Take the Chinese, 
who like rice much better than wheat, and all the 
other people of the Orient esteem it the best of 
foods. We people of America look upon corn as 
our chief grain, because our soil and climate is 
much getter adapted for its cultivation than any 
other grain. For the very same reason the conti- 
nent of Asia can becalled the rice continent. Many 
portions of that continent have the conditions needed 
for raising excellent rice, consequently Asia pro- 
duces more rice than any other land division. In 
fact, more rice is produced from the continent of 
Asia than all the rest of the world combined. 

Rice grows best in the rich wet soil about the 
mouths of rivers, in low valleys, and on coastal or 
flooded plains. The southern and eastern portions 
of Asia are specially adapted to rice cultivation, be- 
ing largely made up of hot river bottoms and low 
plains, crossed by many streams which furnish an 
abundance of water to irrigate the crop. 

We find those climatic and surface features clearly 
marked in British and Farther India, also in the 
central and southern parts of China. Rice can be 
grown to a considerable extent in certain mountain- 


’ ous islands within the tropics, where there is plen- 


tiful rainfall and the streams furnish ample water 
for irrigation. Take the island of Java for an ex- 
ample, where the sides of the mountains are all 
terraced for the raising of rice; and the islands of 
Japan, where all the lower slopes are dotted with 
fields of growing rice, the water from above flowing 
from one level to the other down to the fields on 
the plains below. 

Statistics tell us that Asia raises such a large pro- 
portion of all the rice produced in the world, yet 
we have learned that this grain is grown in nearly 
every warm country. It is grown very largely and 
profitably in our South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
also in the marshy swamps of southern Europe, 
and in Egypt about the mouth of the Nile. Ceylon, 
the Philippines, Sumatra, Madagascar, Mauritius; 
the Hawaiian Islands, and many other ‘islands’ of 
the Pacific ocean, produce it in great abundance. 
lt is also one of the staple crops in the West In- 


By Elmer E. Beams 


dies and in the tropical lowlands of Central and 
South America. 

Rice is a very old grain. It was the principal 
food of the people of eastern Asia thousands of years 
before the Christian era. Its cultivation in Europe 
began in the marshy lands. about Venice, several 
years prior to 1492, and it was brought to our coun- 
try about two centuries later. The first seed rice 
that ever came to this country was brought from 
Madagascar. Early in the year 1694, a ship from* 
that island had been driven out of its course bya 
severe storm and sought refuge in Charleston kar- 
bor, South Carolina. ° 

The Captain, as a token of his appreciation of the 
kindness shown him and his crew, presented Hon. 
Thomas Smith, the governor of the colony, a large 
sack of unhusked rice. The governor distributed 
his present among his many friends in that vicinity. 
The seed was planted in the low marshy places 
round about Charleston, and a large yield of excel- 
lent rice was the result. It was not long before all 
the planters in that vicinity learned about this new 
grain and all those. who had the right kind of soil 
began to plant rice, and in a very comparatively 
short time it became one of the chief crops, not 
only of South Carolina, but of Georgia also. A 
little later it was growm quite extensively in 
Mississippi, Alabama, Lonisiana, and Texas. 

The rice raised in the United States is far superior 
in quality to that raised in other parts of the world. 
It is a great deal sweeter, larger, and of a much 
richer color than that of Asia, and it brings a much 
higher price in the markets of the world. In Asia 
there also grows a specie of a wild rice, an upland 
rice which requires no irrigation and can be raised 
in the mountainous sections. The kernels of some 
rice are large, others small; as previously stated, 
some are red, some black, yellow, white, etc. ; some 
are highly scented while others are not. 

Although rice is raised in such large quantities, 
yet it is nota cheap food. The price is so high 
in many parts of China, Japan, and other countries 
of Asia that the poorest people cannot afford to eat 
it; they use instead the seeds of millet, sorghum, 
rye and barley. 

More labor is required to produce a crop of rice 
than any other grain, hence the high price. 


General Cultivation 

. Suppose we make a personal visit to a few of 
the rice producing regions. It will serve our pur- 
pose fully as well to start in Japan. Our attention 
is directed to a broad expanse of lowlands stretching 
out before us; they are really a patchwork of fields, 
not larger than our gardens, each walled with an 
embankment, not over a foot or so in height, upon 
which grass and beautiful flowers are growing. We 
observe that a number of those fields, or patches, 
are covered with water and plants similar in appear- 
ance to grass are growing in them. It is now near 
midday and the sun is at its brightest. How it 
makes the water sparkle like diamonds, and the 
green grassy rice-plants look like sprays of emerald 
upon it. Glance further up the slope and you will 
see other patches of green rice, and look where you 
will, you observe that the hillsides are all terraced ; 
the whole presenting an inclined plane of irregular 
steps of mirrors, dotted with beautiful emeralds. 

In some of the patches the rice plants are higher 
than others; in such patches the water has been 
drawn off for the time being and the dry ground is 
being prepared for planting. In one patch we ob- 
serve men, women, and many half-grown boys and 
girls at work. .What peculiar hats ‘they have on 
their heads—somewhat similar to large butter bowls, 
you say; the women aud girls’ have on loose cotton 
gowns, but the men and:boysere but half clothed. 
They are digging up the ground and making it fine 
for the planting of the cfop.. Over yonder we see 
another crowd of toilers.planting a patch. Let us 


go over and see how it isdone. Wonld you like 
to help? If so, you will have to take off your shoes 
and stockings, as you will observe that the patch 
has been flooded and the water comes half-way up 
to the planters’ knees. See the rice planters wad- 
ing! They bend over and reach down under the 
water, and set the green, grass-like rice sprouts 
deep down into the mud. Nearly all rice is grown 
in the water, and after the sprouts are set out the 
patch must be kept flooded the greater part of the 
time until the crop matures. This necessitates a 
system of canals or some other means of irrigation. 

In many places in Japan and China men are em- 
ployed steadily to pump. water for the rice fields. 
This is done by raising it by hand from one level 
to another in buckets or water-tight baskets. In 
the Philippines and Java and in many parts of 
southern Asia water-buffaloes are used to draw the 
plows and harrows through the sticky mud; and in 
some places those animals are made to turn wheels 
which elevate the water from the rivers to the rice 
fields. sl 

The setting out of the rice sprouts is but one of 
the first steps in rice cultivation. Water must be 
let on and off the fields from time to time, the rice 
plants must be weeded again and again, and when 
it has turned a bright yellow, it is ready to be har- 
vested. There are many difficulties in the cultiva- 
tion of rice, possibly the chief’ of which is the 
raids made by the sparrows and rice-birds. Those 
birds seemingly are as fond of rice as is the human 
being, and they do great damage by biting off the 
heads of the grass just as it begins to ripen. The 
planter adopts a ruse similar to that of our farmers 
to frighten the birds. He placesa scare-crow in 
the field. This scare-crow resembles the ones that 
you have often seen standing out in corn-fields to 
frighten away the thieving crows. 


Preparation for the Market 


The grain is now ripe and the harvesting has 
commenced. We are now in the Philippine Islands, 
in the broad valley just north of the city of Manila, 
on the island of Luzon. The whole valley: is cov- 
ered with rice-fields and the rice is ripe for harvest- 
ing. Instead of the young green plants which we 
saw in Japan, we observe that the fields are of a rich 
gclden yellow. Let us examine some of the ripe 
grain. On examination we find that it resembles 
rye or barley and it stands very thickly on the 
ground. Each stem has on ita number of seeds, 
very securely encased in bright yellow husks. 

Over yonder we see the reapers, consisting of 
men, women, boys and girls, each equipped with, 
a small knife or sickle with which the rice stalks 
are cut, one by one. Whien each reaper has cut an 
armful, he ties it up into a sheaf and lays it on the 
ground to dry out. Whien the field is all cut, the 
sheaves will be gathered up and carried to the gran- 
ary, and the rice gotten out trom time to time as 
it is required by the family, or it may be husked 
in the fields and shipped thence to the market. In 
all the chief rice growing countries the harvest time 
is looked forward to with a great deal of pleasure. 
At the beginning of the harvest the natives ofien 
hold picnics, and in many places, especially Java, 
they buiid little templesin the rice-fields to the 
Goddess of the Harvest. Each temple is about tie 
size of a pigeon-house; in it is placed an offer- 
ing, consisting of an egg, fruit, a small piece of 
sugar-cane, and a small saucer of cooked rice. 

When the harvest is over, the rice is not by any 
means ready for the market. The paddy, which 
means the grains with the husks on, has to be re- 
moved from the straw. At first this was done by 
pounding the paddy between two stones. At the 
present time this is done differently in various por- 
tions of the world. As before stated, in many parts 
of the world the natives store the rice away in the 

(Continued on- page 40) 
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RICE HARVEST. SHOWING METHOD OF PULLING THE GRAINS FROM THE STEM. RICE HARVEST. HOMEWARD BOUND WITH THE GOLDEN YIELD, JAPAN. 
RICE PLANTERS AT WORK. 


LARGE STONES FOR HULLING RICE. The Hulling Stone for Removing Chaff, Savaanah, Ga., U.S.A, 
CUTTING THE STRAW CLOSE TO THE CROUND WITH A SICKLE, BALING RICE IN THE RICE. FIELD. 
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Elementary Lessons in Agriculture—X. 
THE FLOWER AND THE FRUIT—By A. B. Graham* 


O DEVELOP the fruit is the supreme effort of the plant. The 
T process of tilling and draining the soil, fertilizing the field, and 
cultivating the plant are with few exceptions carried on by the 
farmer to secure a more perfect and well developed fruit, to be used for 
food by man or farm animals, or to be used in producing another like 
itself. The word fruit must include all the grains, orchard fruits, and 
seeds from trees and garden vegetables. 

In the article on The Leaf and Stem last month, attention was called 
to the necessity for soil moisture and leaf exposure. Moisture and 
leaf-starch are necessary to feed the developing fruit but other natural 

rocesses must be performed before the fruit will develop. If one care- 
ully parts the wheat or oat bloom a yellowish substance called pollen 
is found. In most 
flowers pollen is 


from real potato seeds. This is the way in which new varieties are 
started. 

Cereals and vegetables planted too close together can not develop 
desirable fruit for two reasons, chiefly: insufficient soil moisture and 
soil food, and strife as to growth among themselves. Experiments on 
different soils and other conditions have determined very closely the 
quantity of seed to be sown per acre or the number of plants that should 
be planted on an acre to secure the greatest amount of fruit (seed) of 
the best quality. 

Fruit trees should be pruned to direct the sap toward the fruit-beur- 
ing limbs and to allow sufficient light for the fruit to ripen properly. 
Too much pruning may result in sun-scalded fruit. ‘Trees that are too 

thickly set with 
fruit should not 








borne on stamens TOE NT 
or _ bristle-like See hae 
parts within the 
flower, If one 
will look carefully 
in the center of 
the flower will be 
found one or more 
pistils at the base 
of which is an 
oval enlargement 
containing parts 
which are intend- 
ed to develop into 
seeds. This de- 
velopment cannot 
take place until 
pollen, the yellow 
dust on the stamens, in some manner has come in contact with the up- 
per end of the pistil. 

Nature has provided different plans by which this pollenation is 
accomplished. In the corn it drops from the tassel (the stamens) to the 
silks (a pistil for each grain of corn), or it is blown from tassels to silks 
on neni stalks. In flowers on some plants the upper ends of the 
stamens are very close to the pistils in the same flower. Even in such 
plants as pollinate themselves the best fruit results from cross-pollina- 
tion. ‘The wind plays its part in this work but bees and other insects 
carry on the greater part of it. 

For such plants as cucumbers, pumpkins, etc., it is necessary that 
insects visit the blossoms, for in one flower there may be stamens only 
while in another on the same vine there is only a pistil. Those who 
raise cucumbers under glass during the part of the year when bees and 
other insects are 
hibernating, must 
use a small brush 
to carry pollen 
from those flowers 
having. stamens 
only to those hav- 
ing pistils. Clov- 
ers must be visited 
by bees to assist 
the stamens in pol- 
linizing the pistil 
in the same flower. 
A few hives of 
bees will no doubt 
be worth much in 
carrying on amore 
perfect _pollina- 
tion in fruit trees. 

While different 
varieties of wheat and other grains resembling it will not mix, read 
corn and white corn or field corn and popcorn will mix if one is planted 
where the wind can blow the pollen on the tassels of one plant to the 
silks of the other. 

Occasionally one hears of some one who has planted a patch of 
strawberries and does not harvest a berry. It may be that all the plants 
were staminate (flowers with stamens only), or they may have been pisti- 
late (having pistils only.) If plants of the oe kind were planted 
about every two rows insects would carry the pollen of the staminate 
to the pistilate and there would be a crop of strawberries. 

The potato has been er apace from cuttings so long that one seldom 
finds seed on potato plants. Once in a long time a pod about the size 
of a cherry may be found. If the seeds mature, potatoes can be grown 





Too mnch bloom for a young tree 


Selecting corn from the stalks in the field 


‘Superintendent of Agricultural Extension, College Agriculture and Domestic Science, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 3 





Rome Beauties well selected and graded for market | Too mucn strength has exhausted strength of Tree 





The fruit from well selected seed corn 


be exp:cted to 
spend so much of 
their energy in 
developing all 
that is set. Much 
of the small fruit 
should be removed 
so that what re- 
mains will devel- 
op into more mar- 
ketable fruit. 
Often trees that 
bear heavily one 
year do not pro- 
duce fruit the 
next. ‘Time ~is 
necessary for the 
tree to restore its 
lost energy. Some trees bear on alternate sides for the same reason. 

Care has to be taken also to prevent insects from laying eggs in such 
places that the fruit is destroyed by the worms that hatch from them. 
A a apes called Bordeaux mixture is made from lime and bluestone 
or blue vitrol (sulphate of copper) and water. ‘This is used as a_ spray 
at least three times in the spring: first just before the buds open, second 
as the petals are falling, third in about ten days after the second 
application. No spray should be applied while the trees are in bloom 
because bee visitors may be killed iy the poison. Spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture will prevent apple-scab, which appears as rough brown 
spots on the skin of the apple. It renders fruit less saleable in the best 
markets, 

Orchard fruit should be carefully graded and placed on the market 
in an attractive manner. Properly prepared fruit of any kind brings 

a good price. 

Bruised fruit or 
that having a 
broken skin will 
not keep well. In 
gathering orchard 
fruits, if possible 
one should place 
them in the meas- 
ure or crate from 
which they are to 
be sold. Much 
handling is thus 
avoided and bruis- 
ing prevented To- 
matoes, potatoes 
and other vegta- 
bles should be gra- 
ded to command 
highest prices. 

Apples stored in a warm cellar soon wither. The dry air evaporates 
the water from them. Withering is sometimes prevented by placing 
a bucket of water in the apple bin. The air is kept moist. 

Seed corn should be kept where the temperature is above freezing, to 





Ear protected after being hand pollinated 


i prevent the germ from being killed. An ear of corn carries a large 


per cent of moisture. Partly on this account it is necessary to put seed 
corn where the ear will dry thoroughly. 

Children can assist very much in improving cereals and vegetables if 
they are taught seed selection. The subject of seed selection is dis- 
cussed in one or two elementary texts on agriculture and will not per- 
mit more then a few general statements in this article. The plant teen 
which seeds are selected should be vigorous, and grown under usual 
conditions. Any signs of weakness in the seed or in the stalk should 
prevent one from using the seed. i 


(Continued on page 22) 
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**He Maketh War to Cease’ 


‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them.’’ 


It seems as if the time of the fulfillment of these 
prophesies were at hand. This is the basis of the 
hope.. Ten years ago I tried my experiment ina 
large immigrant public school in New York to test 
my theory that the actual, daily, constant practice 
of the Golden Rule, as opposed to the old-fashioned 
preaching and teaching it academically, could be 
taught to children in multitudes. I made it clear 
to the eleven hundred Russian Jewish children that 
there can be no truly successful citizenship except 
itis basedon kindness. I organized them into a 
little city. They elected their mayor, judge and 
legislative body, and several hundred children were 
appointed by the boy mayor as officers in the ad- 
ministrative departments. Col. Waring and Mayor 
Strong took active part in the experiment. The Po- 
lice Commissioner, Mr. Roosevelt, was interested and 
gave assistance. All that was hoped for was accom- 
plished as by a miracle. It was heralded through- 
out the land by McClure’s Syndicate. It was pub- 
lished in France, Spain, England and many other 
countries. That this seed has come to fruition in 
some countries is evidenced by the following. 


Commissioners of Education from Japan and 
the Argentine Republic came to me to establish 


closer relations. I arranged with them that every 
citizen of a children’s republic in their countries 
should write a letter once a month concerning their 
civic life and friendly relations, adding to these 
two topics what they might wish, and that the chil- 
dren in the School Cities in the United States 
should write letters in return. By this means we 
shall join the hearts of the nations. War then 
would scarcely be possible between these countries. 


On February 25, Mr. Ernesto Nelson, Special 
Commissioner of Education from the Argentine Re- 
public, said to me, ‘‘Let us present this to the Min- 
ister from my country this afternoon.’? The meet- 
ing was arranged for by telephone and Honorable 
Epifanio Portela, the Minister, said, ‘‘There is no 
spot on earth where the School City can do more 
good than in my country, and I shall do everything 
in my power to help extend it from the three 
schools which have made such a satisfactory demon- 
stration of it through the past several years to 
every school in the Argentine Republic, As to the 
letter writing by all the child citizens of one coun- 
try to the little citizens of other countries—this is 
the solution of the problem of the ages. Friend- 
ship through trade is to be devoutly prayed for, but 
at best, it is a slow process and only a few persons 
in,a nation are directly reached by it. By your 
process, however, we can in afew months, or at 
most in a few years, join the hearts of the children 
of our two nations, and thereby the families and 
the whole people of one country with those of the 
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other country. Nothing in all the world is more 
practical orso full of encouragement of the hope 
for universal peace. I shall endeavor to arrange 
with my government to transmit all these letters 
without charge, and I shall gladly use every means 
at my command to advance this great cause.’’ 

On March 6, Mr. Barrett, Chief-of the Bureau of 
American Republics said, ‘‘This is certainly very 
practical and this Bureau will do what it can to aid 
in its accomplishment.’’ 


On February 17, I had the great pleasure of at- 
tending the Washington and Lincoln celebration 
and inauguration of the newly elected School City 
Officers of the William Street School City in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, of which Mr. Frederick S. Camp 
is the principal. Mr. Everett G. Willard, the Super- 
intendent of Schools, was present, as were delega- 
tions of boys and girls from the two other School 
Cities, the principal of one of them and parents of 
some of the pupils. I told themof the plan for in- 
ternational correspondence. They at once organized 
themselves into ‘‘The Stamford Peace Chapter of the 
Patriotic League”’ to start the ball rolling. . Filled 
with enthusiasm, they elected Mr. Willard Presi- 
dent, who said in his brief speech of acceptance: 
‘When we can have a half million Japanese chil- 
dren corresponding with as many American chil- 
dren concerning their mutual interest in citizenship 
and other matters, no one need fear, from that time, 
but that all international differences will be settled 
by arbitration and not with guns.’’ 


The young citizens of the School Republics of 
Port Washington, Long Island, have already begun 
writing their letters to the school citizens of Japan 
and South America. 


For this undertaking I need many men and 
women to assist me, office accommodations for 
them, large quantities of printed matter and all 
facilities forsuch work, and up to the present time 
[ have not any money available for the cause. 

I hereby appeal to our Congress and President, to 
the Secretary of State, to the Ambassadors, and 
other representatives of foreign nations, to all ed- 
itors and to every man, woman, girl and boy to do 
what may lay in their power to help me in this 
work for the children of the whole world. 





One of the three School Cities in the Argentine Republic, South America, 
which were organized about three years ago, as the result of an article 
published in Spain, Mexico and several Latin-American Countries in 
which the special Commissioner of Education, Mr; Ernesto Nelson told of 
a conversation with Mr. Gill, and of his observations in various School 
Cities in the United States, . This is addressed to Mr. Nelson, and tells 
him that this picture is of the home of their “School City Mitre’’ at Posedas, 
The Argextine children love Mr. Nelson, as do the many children in the 
United States who know him, 


School City Exchange. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Every reader of Normal Instructor who 
has adopted the School City method of government in his or 
her schoolis earnestly urged to report name and address to 
Mr. Gill, You are also invited to senda report of your ex« 
perieuce in founding the School City in your schools and 
what it has accomplished in the lives of your pupils. Such 
letters are sure to be of. interest to other teachers and they 
will be published inthis School City Exchange. ‘Those of 
you who wish to ask questions concerning School City matters 
are invited to correspond with Mr, Gill. He willanswer your 
questions in this department. He has kindly consented to 
send personal replies when the request is accompanied by 
twenty-fivecents to pay for postage and clerical work. We 
have suggested this charge to Mr, Gill knowing how gener- 
ously he gives himself to the cause so close to his heart and 
how severely his time, strength and resources are taxed in 
securing the advancement of this work to which he is devot- 
ing his life. Mr. Gill is constantly engaged in establishing 
School Cities throughout the country. Teachers desiring to 
secure his services are invited to correspond with him and 
arrange terms. Mr, Gill’s friends feel that his work should 
have the support of some philanthropist and it is hoped 
that it willintime. Until this is done, it will be necessary 
for teachers desiring personal services in their Schools to ar- 
range terms with Mr. Gill. In many places, public spirited 
citizens have been influenced by teachers to pay the necessary 
expensesconnected with the personal services of Mr. Gillin 
establishing School Cities throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared tohelp teach- 
ers to establish School Cities in their schools, 

The School Republic. Price 50 cents. This is the most help- 
ful one of the list to teachers who wish to organize the School 
City in their schools, 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 cents, This 
is a good book to use among parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplified 
in the School Cities and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. Price $1.00, This is a very interest- 
ing book describing the actual working of this system, 

Orders for these books and correspondence for this depart- 
ment should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L. Gill, 340 West 
Duval St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Friends:—For some time past, I have been 
suggesting to you that in organizing school repub- 
lics each room should be a City rather than a ward 
of a city, and all the rooms together organized into 
a School State. Thisis for several reasons. The 
most important is that the city is tore complete in 
itself than the ward and therefore is more easily 
understood and is more interesting to both the 
teachers and pupils. Many who have the old or- 
ganization have asked how to change to the new, 
and for this purpose I will suggest that the follow- 
ing resolution be adopted by the whole school, 
either in assembly or in each room separately. 


Resolved: That the form of our government be 
changed from that ofa municipality, in which each 
room in the school isa ward, to that of a School 
State, in which each room is a School City and also 
a state legislative district; and that the present leg- 
islative, executive and judicial officers shall con- 
tinue as officers of the state ; the mayor shall be the 

overnor; the president of the council shall be the 
ieutenant-governor; the councilmen shall be the 
State legislators; the judge shall be the chief jus- 
tice ; the city clerk shall be secretary of state; and 
such other of the present city officers shall be con- 
tinued as state officers as may be consistent with the 
xew form. Each School City shall elect its mayor; 
judge; clerk of court; city clerk; president of the 
city council, who shall preside at all meetings of 
the city council; and such other officers as may be 
required ; and each citizen not elected or appointed 
to some office shall be a member of the City Coun- 
cil. 
Questions 

Many questions concerning our civic work are re- 
peated in different letters, and without quoting any 
of these letters this month, I will give my reply to 
one of them, which answers several questions. 

Dear Miss Johnson :— ; 


Your letter is very welcome, for I can assure you 
that you need have no fear about starting your 
School City. It is not necessary for you to have 


, the details worked out a long time ahead of what 


you can do to keep the children busy and interested. 
If all were cut and dried, you yourown self would 
probably lose interest, and that would be fatal to 
your undertaking. Things willcontinually develop 
which will be full of life, growing out of condi- 
tions in your own school and neighborhood, if only 
you maintain your own interest. 


Laws in a Kindergarten 
Today I organized a Kindergarten of thirty crip- 
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pled children into a little republic. It was a very 
happy, yet pathetic hour. I asked them what laws 
they would make if they were to make laws for 
themselves. One little fellow said; ‘‘Don’t spit 
on the floor.’’ Another said; ‘‘Don’t spit on the 
sidewalk.’’ Still others said; ‘‘ Don’t fight,’’ ‘‘ Don’t 
drop paperand things on the floor or on the street,”’ 
‘*Keep yourself clean,’’ ‘‘Keep everything clean,’’ 
‘*Obey the teacher,’’ ‘‘Take off your hat when you 
come in,’’ ‘° Don’t mark ou the walls’or furniture,’’ 
‘*Don’t play craps,’’ and a great long list of other 
things. I mention thisto show you how alert along 
these lines these little minds are, if they are en- 
couraged a little bit. You will find that your pu- 
pils will help you to find things for them to do. 


The Main Thing 
Nothing has to be done in a fixed way without 
elasticity. No part of it has to be done just ‘‘thus 
and so.’’ The main thing is that you shall be in- 
terested and that the children shall know that you 
are very much interested. 


The City Council 

Get them to help you devise ways and means for 
keeping them at work as citizens. 

I find it a good plan to have all the chldren in 
the room act as members of the Council, electing 
one of their number, but not the mayor or other 
officer, to bethe president of the legislative body, 
and to preside. Under most circumstances, I think 
that is rather better than to let each ten or twelve 
citizens be a ward and elect a representative. 

You need not fear that you will fail. Your own 
persistent interest is full and complete insurance cf 
success with this method. That is the one essential 
element. All the others will follow that with al- 
most absolute certainty. Of course in this, as in 
all teaching, the more tact that is used, the better 
and finer the results. 


Mistakes Can Help 


You may do many things in ways that some per- 
sons might condemn and say, ‘‘Thatis not the right 
way,’’ and still get good results, and by this very 
practice and the mistakes you may make, you will 
gain an experience which will help you to make a 
better and still better success. Just begin in as 
unconventional a way 9s may be convenient for 
you. Have the children sign a petition or request 
that they may be citizens and helped in their citi- 
zenship and government. Second, have them adopt 
some laws. I will enclose a little code. Third, let 
them select officers. Let them vote by raising their 
hands. If there is an evident majority, don’t take 
time to count. Use your own common sense. You 
do not have to go by the book. 


Asl. the Children to Help Get Information 
Some teachers add greatly to the pupils’ interest 
by letting them know that they (the teachers) are 
uzzled and want the children to heip find out what 
is best, by asking their parents and by any other 
available process. 


The Court 


The court ought rapidly to eliminate the necessity 
for any considerable labor by itself, by discouraging 


* 


wrong doing and making it unpopular, and by en- 
couraging right doing. However, the court organ- 
ization must be kept intact no matter how little 
work there may be for it. It should hold sessions 
at least once a week, even if there are no cases, and 
adjourn till the next court day. You can convene 
the court any and every day, and at any time you 
may find convenient if there should be occasion 
for it. 
Dignity and Formality 


The more promptly offenses. little and large, are 
attended to, the better. It is well to have the ses- 
sion of the court opened with all the dignity pos- 
sible. The court crier or the clerk or the sheriff 
can open the session with the established form or 
‘‘ery,’’ which you will find on page 43 of ‘‘The 
School Republic.’’ The childern appreciate forins, 

Please let me hear from you, and if I can give 
you any other suggestions that may be helpful, it 
will be a great pleasure for me. 

Very truly yours, 
Wilson L, Gill. 


Lessons in Elementary Agriculture 
(Continued from page 20) 


The seed from a half dozen oat or wheat heads 
taken from the best stalks within the field (not 
near the border) may be sowed on a small plot. 
Now, if the best be selected from these and used to 
seed a small plot the following season a better 
variety of grain may be secured in a very few years. 

Vegetables and cereals are usually improved by 
seed selection. Fruits are not improved so easily 
or in so short time. 

Corn that does not show the young shoot of the 
ear should have the tassel cut off to prevent the 
pollen from such stalks blowing to the silks of 
others. If permitted to remain on the stalk the 
tendency to sterility is carried to other plants, 


Experiments 


1. Build a light frame over a hill of cucumbers. 
Allow room for vining. Cover with white mos- 
quito bar to prevent bees and other insects from 
visiting the bloom. Observe whether or not there 
are cucumbers. 

2. Ina garden or elsewhere plant a grain of corn. 
Plant no corn in such a direction from it that the 
poilen will blow toward the single stalk. Will 
grains develop on the cob of this plant? 

3. Just as the silk begins to appear on an ear of 
corn tie a paper sack over it. In a day or two 
remove it for one day and replace it to remain. 
What willresult? Thisis an interesting experiment. 

4. Carefully enclose in white mosquito bar 
eighteen or twenty cherry or apple blososms. Mark 
the same number elsewhere on the tree. Determine 





Citizens of the ‘‘School City Mitre’” at Posedas in the Argentine Republic at work in their carpenter shop. The exterior of their building is shown in the picture at on preceding page. 
the School Citizens of the United States, to forward the cause of International Friendship and Peace 


whether or not insects have anything to do with: 


increasing the nuimber of cherries.or apples. Sev- 
eral sets of protected and unprotected blossoms 
should be tried in such an experiment. 

5. Try spraying one-half a small apple or cherry 
tree and see if there is any difference in the quan- 
tity or quality of the fruit. 

6. From oats or wheat that has smut or rust, 
select’ seed from one plant not affected but which 
stood among affected plants, with a view to grow- 
ing a smut or rust proof wheat or oat plant. 

7. Select two apples with unbroken skins showing 
no scab, Break the skin cf one. Put both in 
places of like temperature. Which will rot first? 
Why? 

8. Carefully remove pollen from the stamens of a 
pumpkin and place it on the pistil of a squash. 
Use a small brush. Try the same experiment on 
other plants. Why do yellow grains appear on ears 
of white corn? Why do grains of field corn appear 
on popcorn or on sweet corn? 





A Food Drink 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment 


‘A lady doctor writes: 

‘*Though busy hourly with my own affairs, I will 
not deny myself the pleasure of taking a few 
miuutes to tell of my enjoyment daily obtained 
from my morning cup of Postum. It is a food 
beverage, not.a stimulant like coffee. 

‘*I began to use Postum 8 years ago, not because 
I wanted to, but because coffee which I dearly 
loved, made my nights long weary periods to be 


-dreaded and unfitting me for business during the 


day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried Postum, 
making it carefully as suggested on the package. 
As I had always used ‘cream and no sugar,’ I 
mixed my Postum so. “It looked good, was clear 
and fragrant, and it was a pleasure to see the cream 
color it as my Kentucky friend always wanted her 
coffee to look—‘like a new saddle.’ 

‘Then I tasted it critically, for I had tried many 
‘substitutes’ for coffee. I was pleased, yes, satisfied 
with my Postum in taste and effect, and am yet, 
being a constant user of it all these years. I con- 
tinually assure my friends and acquaintances that 
they will like it in place of coffee, and receive 
benefit from its use. I have gained weight, can 
sleep and am not nervous.’’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 
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NOTE TO THE READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR:— 

You are all invited to send material to this department 
which you have used with success in your own schools. 

Remuneration for accepted original recitations, dialogues 
and special day exercises will be given at regular rates, 

Remuneration for accepted clippings of recitations will be 
made at the rate of five centseach, Four, six and eight line 
recitations for primary children are particularly desired 
When sending clippings the following rules should be ob- 
served, Paste each clipping on uniform slips of paper, 334 
inches wide and 5% inches long, only one clipping to a slip. 
Leave space at the top of slip for your name and address. 
State also at the top of the slip for what grade and speciai 
day you consider the selection appropriate. Clippings must 
be from periodicals not over two years old, must state the 
name of the author of the recitation and name of the period- 
ical from which it is clipped. 

Address all correspondence intended for this department to 
Editor of Friday Exercises, Normal Instructor, 544 West 147 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Prophets of Peace 
By Jane A. Stewart 


(An Exercise for Peace Day—May 18.) 


[Columbia and Uncle Sam on platform draped 
with American flags. In the center hangs the 
Peace flag—an American flag with a wide border 
of white.| 


Columbia— 

Peace Day! There is none more welcome on the 
calendar. It wasa happy thought to set aparta 
special day on which to think of the blessings of 
peace, 
and war be forever banished. 

Uncle Sam— 

Right you are, Columbia. The sooner we get 
peace and it comes to stay, the better it will be for 
everybody. Why, it stands to reason that war must 
cease. 

Columbia— 

Iam gladto hear you say so. Think of the 
sorrows and terrors occasioned by war! There are 
no differences so great between nations that they 
could not be settled without bloodshed. Why, the 
price paid is so terrible that I wonder nations have 
endured it so long. 


Uncle Sam— 

Cost! I shold think it did. Why Great Britain’s 
treasury was depleted by 250 million pounds, or one 
and one quarter billion of dollars, during the war in 
South Africa. Even greater money loss was caused 
to the Japanese and Russians by their fight, not to 
speak of the great loss of life in both cases. 
Columbia— 

And to think it might all be just as well settled, 
fairly too, without this great loss! O, it is dread- 
ful to think of ! Weclome Peace Day! Hark, do I 
not hear children’s voices? 

(Enter chorus of children waving peace flags and 
singing to the tune of ‘‘ Onward, Christian Solders’’). 


‘*Raise the voice of triumph, 
‘Peace on earth, good will,’ 
Angels sang this anthem, 
Let us sing it still; 
War's foundations quiver wes 
At this song of peace, . 
And now let us sing it 
Till all strife shall cease.’’ 
Chorus— 
‘* Forward, all ye faithful, 
Seeking love and peace, 
Hastn’ing on the era , 
When all strife shall cease.’’ 


(Music ceases as chorus takes its place on the 
platform. ) 
Columbia-—- 

Happy prophecy! May it soon be realized! But 
when we think of the large sums being paid out 
each year for the support of standing armies and for 
the building of big battleships, it makes the heart 
ache and tears fill the eyes. 


Uncle Sam— 

It is discouraging, Columbia. The different 
nations seem still to regard each other with jealous 
eyes as enemies and opponents rather than as 
friends and brothers. 


Columbia— 

The coming of peace, when it does come, will 
change all that. The different countries of the 
world instead of being afraid of each other and 
standing ready to fight, armed to the teeth all the 
time, will be good friends and neighbors, sharing 
with or helping each other. 


FRIDAY EXERCISES ** 
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I long for the day when Peace shall reign - 
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Children sing— 

“*Children of one Father 
Are the nations all; 

‘Children mine, beloved,’ 
Fach one doth He call; 

Be ye not divided, 
All one family ; 

One in mind and spirit 
And in charity.’’ 


Chorus— 
‘* Forward, all ye faithful,’’ etc. 
Uncle Sam— 

Yes, you are right, Columbia. the nations of 
the world will be united. And America will not 
be behind in setting the example of peace. True, 
we are spend.ug btundreds ‘of millions now in 
buiiding the great battleships which are intended 
to show the world that we can hold our own 
against any land that would try to hit at us. But 
there are prophets of Peace, powerful leaders, who 
are being heard and who will change all that. 


Columbia— 

That is encouraging. It is pleasant to think of 
the great Americans who have been pioneers in the 
cause of peace and who have laid the foundation of 
public. sentiment which has already given us the 
International Court of Arbitration and the obser- 
vance of Peace Day. 

Children sing— 
‘All the saintly sages 
Lead us in the way ; 
Forward in their footsteps 
T’ ward that perfect day. 
Forward all ye faithful, 
Seeking love and peace, 
Hast’ning on the era 
When all strife shall cease.’’ 


Columbia— ; 

‘* All the saintly sages lead us in the way’’—They 
were sages and poets, men of God and statesmen 
who have carried the beautiful message of peace 
through the years and impressed it upon listening 
hearts and minds. First among them was the 
immortal Washington! I seem to see him uow and 
to hear his voice. 

(Enter George Washington) 

Washington— 

My first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
(war) banished from the earth, and the sons and 
daughters of this world employed in more pleasing 
and innocent amusements than in preparing imple- 
ments and exercising them for the destruction of 
mankind. * * * *  Forthe sake of human- 
ity it is devoutly to be wished that the manly em- 
ployment of agriculture and the humanizing bene- 
fits of commerce would supersede the waste of war 
and the rage of conquest. * * * * It would 
be wise, by timely provisions, to guard against those 
acts of our own citizens which might end to disturb 
peace with other nations, and to put ourselves in a 
condition to give that satisfaction to foreign nations 
which we may sometimes have occasion to require 
of them. I particularly recommend to your con- 
sideration the means of preventing these aggres- 
sions by our citizens on the territory of other 
nations, and other infractions of the law of nations 
which, furnishing just subject of complaint, might 
endanger our peace with them. Peace with all the 
world is my sincere wish. I am sure it is our true 
policy. 

(Passes across platform to a higher space and 
takes position.) 

Uncle Sam— 

These words of the wise Washington come home 
to us today. The Father of our Country certainly 
talked sense. The Golden Rule safe always to live 
by, was his motto. And if we had more closely 
heeded his warning, we and the other nations who 


. look to us as an example, would be in better shape, 


everyway, today. 
Columbia— 

And if my eyes do not deceive me, here is another 
of the founders of our Republic who is enrolled 
among our prophets of Peace. 

Benjamin Franklin— 

.-here never was a good war ora bad peace. What 
vast additions to the conveniences and comforts-of 
living might mankind have acquired, if the money 
enent in wars had been employed in works of util- 

! What an extension of agriculture, even to the 
tops of mountains, what rivers rendered navigable or 
joined by canals, what bridges, aqueducts, new 





roads and other public works, edifices and improve. 
ments might have been obtained by spending the 
millions in doin d which in the last war have 
been spent in doing mischief, in bringing misery 
into thousands of familiesand destroying the lives 
of so — thousands of working people who might 
have performed the useful labor! Justice is as 
strictly due between neighbor nations as between 
neighbor citizens. A highwayman is as mucha 
robber when he plunders in a gang as when single, 
and a nation that makes an unjust war is only a 
great gang. 

Uncle Sam— 

Hear the keen-witted common-sense Franklin! 
And Thomas Jefferson, writer of the Declaration 
of Independence, is no less sensible and shrewd in 
what he said on the subject of Peace and War, 


Thomas Jefferson— 

I do not believe war the most certain means of 
enforcing principles. Those peaceable coercions 
which are in the power of every nation, if under- 
taken in concert and in time of peace, are more 
jixeiy to produce the desired effect. War is not 
the best engine for us to resort to. Nature has 
given us one in our commerce, which, if properly 


managed, will be a better instrument for obliging’ 


the interested nations of Europe to treat us with 
justice. I love peace and am anxious that we 
should give the world still another useful lesson, by 
showing them other modes of punishing injuries 
than by war, which is as much a punishment to the 
punisher as to the sufferer.. 


Columbia— 

Jefferson abhorred war and thought it the great- 
est scourge of mankind. So did many other men 
of his time, inciuding Samuel Adams and John 

uincy, both of whom were signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and prophets of peace. 

Uncle Sam— 

There were prophets of a later date who have 
helped awaken the minds of men to the. hcrrors of 
war. One of these was the Hon. Noah Worcester, 
maker of our dictionary; and hereI think I see 
him now. 


Noah Worcester— 

What custom of the most barbarous nations is 
more repugnant to the feelings of piety, humanity, 
and justice than that of deciding controversies be- 
tween nations by the edge of the sword, by powder 
and ball, or the point of the bayonet? What other 
savage custom has occasioned half the desolation 
and misery to the human race? 


Columbia— 

None. A war costs more than would cut through 
the isthmus of Darien; the Panama canal might have 
been opened with a tithe of the sum expended by 
Great Britain in South Africa. Not only money 
loss but sorrows in battalions follow in the trail of 
devastating war. 


Uncle Sam— - 

Here comes the astute Wm. Ladd, founder of the 
American Peace Society, one of the wisest prophets 
of peace our country has known. You will remem- 
ber that the American Peace Society first suggested 
the International Court (which exists now at the 
Hague) and a Congress of ambassadors of all na- 
tions to help the great work of abolishing war. 


Wm. Ladd— 

God destined this country to take the lead in this 
great enterprise. Let us not be unmindful of our 
high destiny. It is not long since the world was 
me = altogether by the sword, but now ‘‘opinion 
is the queen of the world,’’ and begins to extend 
her legitimate sway over the nations of the earth. 


Her power will increase as civilization extends, and — 


the march of civilization is commensurate with the 
duration of peace and the extent of peace principles. 


Columbia— 

This country does and must lead in the work for 
peace. Is this not the great Educator, Horace Mann, 
who comes now? Education is one of the greatest 
leverages we have. For when the children are 
taught to understand the real truth about war, the 
history of the world will be quite different and 
tales of conquest and bloody battles - will disappear 
from its coming pages. 


Horace Mann— : 

How little do many of the popular histories re- 
cord but the destruction of human life and the mis- 
guided energies of men which have hitherto almost 
baffled the beneficent intentions of Nature for bu- 
man happiness! Were nations to embark in the 
cause of education for the redemption of mankind, 
as they have in that of war for their destruction, 
the darkest chapters in the history of earthly calam- 
ities would soon be brought to a close; but where 
units have been Be for education, millions 
have been lavished for war. 
Uncle Sam— 

And did not our great poet Longfellow say some- 
thing like that in ‘‘The Arsenal at Springfield?’ 


Henry Longfellow— 


Were half the power that fillsthe world withterror, [| 


Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts 
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Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 

The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation that should lift again - 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease: 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘Peace!’ 


Peace! And no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of-War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

. The holy melodies of love arise. 
Columbia— 

Longfellow, like other of our poets, was a prophet 
of the good, true and beautiful. I seem to see 
others in that - noble os of early American poet 
prophets now passed away: Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes and Lowell. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson— 

The sublime question has startled one and an- 
other happy soul in different quarters of the globe. 
—Cannot love be, as well as hate? Cannot peace 
be, as well as war? This having come, much more 
will follow. Revolutions go not backward. So it 
is not a great matter how long men refuse to believe 
the advent of peace: war is on_ its last legs; and a 
universal peace is as sure as is the prevalence of 
civilization over barbarism, of liberal governments 
over feudal forms. 


(Lowell, Holmes and Whittier follow. ) 


John G. Whittier—. 

Lend, once again, that holy song a tongue, 

Which the glad angels of the Advent sung, 

Their cradle-anthem for the Saviour’s birth, 

Glory to God, and peace unto the earth! 

Through the mad discord send that calming word 
Which wind and wave on wild Genesareth heard— 
Lift in Christ’s name his cross against the Lord! 
Uncle Sam— 

Statesmen as well as poets and preachers have 
prophesied and advocated ‘‘Peace.’’ No finer classic 
exists than Charles Summer’s ‘‘The True Grandeur 
of Nations.’’ ’ 


Charles Summer— 

Let us dedicate to Peace our beloved country! 
And may the blessed consecration be felt in all its 

rts, everywhere throughout its ample domain! 

he Temple of Honor shall be enclosed by the Tem- 
ple of Concord, that it may never more be entered 
through any portal of war; the horn of Abundance 
shall overflow at its gates; the Angel of Religion 
shall be the guide over its steps of flashing adamant ; 
while within its happy courts, purged of Violence 
and Wrong, Justice, returned to earth from long 
exile in the skies, with equal scales for nations as 
for men, shall rear her serene and majestic front; 
and by her side, greatest of all, Charity, sublime in 
meekness, hoping all and enduring all, shall di- 
vinely temper every righteous decree, and with 
words of infinite cheer inspire to those deeds that 
cannot vanish away! 


Columbia— ‘ 
Glorious prophecy! That it will be realized in 

time, we know. Our national record in the future 

shall be unspotted by human blood, and the love- 


liness of Peace shall cast its glowing radiance over 
all the land. 
Children’s Chorus— 
- ' Wealth and power shall perish, 
Nations rise and: wane; 
Love of others only 
Steadfast will remain; 


Hate and-greed can never 

-.*Gainst this love prevail ; 

It shall stand triumphant 
When all else shall fail. 


Chorus— Forward, all ye faithful 
Seeking love and peace, 
Hast’ning on the era 
When all strife shall cease. 


: (Curtain, or children may march out, during the 
singing.) 


Lessons in Expression 
By Grace B. Faxon 


A Georgia Volunteer 
(A Memorial Day Recitation.) 
Far up the lonely mountain side 
My wandering footsteps led ; 
‘The moss lay thick beneath my feet, 
The pine sighed overhead. 
The trace of a dismantled fort 
Lay in the forest nave, 
Aud in the shadow near my-path 
I saw a soldier’s grave. 

This pees ranks high in our national literature 
and will be found a very. effective recitation for 
Memorial Day. Throughout the poem the manner 
of the reader is contemplative, the tones are tinged 
with sadness. Although the opening lines lend 
themselves to gesture, I should make no hand move- 
ments, for it is seldom in good taste to begin a 
recitation with gestures. Simply indicate with 
your eyes as you speak of the ‘‘moss beneath my 
feet’? and the ‘‘pine overhead.’’ Linger on tlie 
word ‘‘far’’ and give value to ‘‘lonely,’’ thus 
bringing out the solitude of the scene. The word 
action is slow. Pause between subjects and predi- 
cates, except when the subject isa pronoun. Be 
careful to pronounce ‘‘beneath’’ correctly. The 
voice takes falling inflection on every second line 
in this stanza. The last two lines are important, 
because here the subject of the recitation is intro- 
duced. Makea little change of manner as you 
begin line seven. Show that it is an important 
part of the stanza by making your manner more 
pronounced. Pause after ‘‘shadow,’’ ‘‘path,’’ and 
‘‘saw.’’ Bring out ‘‘soldier’s grave,’’ as though 
you were surprised to come upon a grave here in 
the lonely wood. Linger on these last two words. 
If you choose, make a gesture in the last two lines 
by letting the right hand descend at low front, 
palm down, 


The bramble wrestled with the weed 
Upon the lowly mound :— 

The simple head-board, rudely writ, 
Had rotted to the ground; 

I-raised it with a reverent hand, 
From dust its words to clear, 

But time had blotted all but these— 
A ‘‘Georgia Volunteer !’’ 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


As you describe the grave, in the first two lines 
of the stanza, let the hand again descend at low 
front, this time the palm toward the audience. 
Let it descend still lower in the next two lines, 
but with line five, on the words ‘‘raised it,’’ carry 
the hand ascending. As you read the inscription, 
let the hand be carried from mid-front a little out 
to right, as through tracing the words ‘‘A Georgia 
Volunieer.’? Give these words with emphasis, 
pausing between them. 

I heard the Shenandoah roll 
Along the vale below, 
I saw the Alleghanies rise 
Towards the realms of snow. 
The ‘‘ Valley Campaign’’ rose to mind— 
Its leader’s name—and then 
I knew the sleeper had been one 
Of Stonewall Jackson’s men. 


Tie Shenandoah River is flowing beneath you; 
indicate it by letting the hand sweep forward at 
about knee level. Let the hand slowly ascend 
toward the brow as though you tried to recall the 
name of the campaign, in line five. Make a second 
gesture like the preceding one only a shorter and 
quicker one on ‘‘its leader’s name.’’ Emphasize 
‘‘then.’? With the last two lines let the hand fall 
_at the side. In the last line give value to the 
name, 


Yet whence he came, what lip shall say— 
Whose tongue will ever tell 

What desolated hearths and hearts 
Have been because he fell? 

What sad-eyed maiden braids her hair— 
Her hair which he held dear?— 

One lock of which, perchance, lies with 
The Georgia Volunteer! 


This stanza is purely contemplative and few 
gestures should be employed. Be careful to pro- 
nounce ‘‘hearths’’ correctly. Give falling inflection 
to the questions asked in this stanza as they are 
questions that cannot be answered by ‘‘yes’’ or 
‘‘no’’. Linger tenderly on ‘‘her hair’’ in the sixth 
line. Pause before and after ‘‘perchance.’’ The 
hand may descend at low front as you refer to the 
grave. 

What mother, with long watching eyes 
And white lips cold and dumb, 

Waits with appalling patience for 
Her darling boy to come? 

Her boy! whose mountain grave swells up 
But one of many a scar 

Cut on the face of our fair land 
By gory-handed war. 


Begin this stanza with a new pitch of voice, as is 
customary with every new stanaz when the thought 
is changed. The word action is very slow, and the 
voice and face express pathos. Be careful vot to 
give any importance to little words like ‘‘and’’ 
and ‘‘the’’? and ‘‘for,’’ for doing so takes away 
from the value of important words. Carry both 
hands clasped to the chest in the exclamation, 
‘*Her boy!’’ With the leit hand remaining at 
chest, let the right descend at low front as you 
speak of the grave: on the words ‘‘swells up,’’ let 
the hand slowly ascend and carry the other front 
also on the words ‘‘our fair land.’’ Give value to 
the words ‘‘ene’’ and ‘‘mauy’’ in line six. Do not 
let the voice fall on ‘‘scat.”’ 
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What fights he fought, what wounds he wore, 
Are all unknown to fame ; 
Remember, on his lonely grave 
There is not e’en a name! 
That he fought well and bravely, too, 
And held his country dear 
We know, else he had never been 
A Georgia Volunteer. 


Take a step forward at the beginning of this 
stanza. Emphasize ‘‘fights’’ and ‘‘fought,’’ 
‘*wounds’’ and ‘‘ wore.’’ On the word ‘‘remember’’ 
carry the hand forward at between shoulder and 
waist level, palm up. This gesture will emphasize 
the simcerity of your tone. Let the hand descend 
low on the remainder of the line. Increase in 
earnestness as you proceed. There may be a touch 
of indignation in the tone on lines three and four. 
Pause for a second on line four. Bring out the 
adverbs in line five. Keep the voice up on ‘’dear’’ 
and let it fall on ‘‘know,’’ that being a strongly 
emphatic word. On line six lay both hands flat on 
the chest on the word ‘‘dear.’’ Carry them down 
strongly to sides in the next line and take:a step 
forward in your earnestness. 


He sleeps—what need to question now 
If he were wrong o1 right? 

He knows ere this whose cause was just 
In God the Father’s sight. 

He wields no warlike weapons now, 
Returns no foeman’s tlirust— 

Who but a coward would revile 
An honest soldier’s dust? 


Give great value to ‘‘sleeps,’’ letting the voice 
fully descend in this word. Use a new pitch with 
the next words. In line four let the head ascend 
high. It may fall slowly to side in the fifth line. 
Give lines five and six with eyes looking down, as 
on the grave. Bring the hands up, clinched tightly, 
in front of each shoulder on the word ‘‘coward,’’ 
and then let one hand descend strongly at low 
front, palm up, on the last line. 


Roll, Shenandoah, proudly roll, 
Adown thy rocky glen, 
Above thee lies the grave of one 
Of Stonewall Jackson’s men. 
Beneath the cedar and the pine, 
In solitude austere, 
Unknown, unnamed, forgotten, lies 
A Georgia Volunteer. 
—Mary Ashley Townsend. 


Let the hand sweep frontward at between waist 
and shoulder level in line one. Give the first two 
lines strongly, with enthusiasm. Use a lower pitch 
on line three, letting the hand ascend. Let it as- 
cend still higher in line five; then carry it down a 
little on the sixth line and let it very slowly de- 
scend until it reaches low front at fullest arm’s 
length with the last word of the poem. “The last 
two lines must be given very slowly with pathos 
expressed in the tone and the voice. 


The Brotherhood of Man 


(An Exercise for Peace Day—May 18). 
Recitation—'‘God Bless all the People.’’ 
God bless all the peonle, where e’er they may be, 
Far off on the prairie, far out on the sea,— 
If freeiy I love them, they all will love me. 


God bless all the people, for they are mine own, 

All claim I as brothers, though to me unknown, 

With them in the warmth of God’s love have I 
grown. 


God bless all the people, where e’er they may be, 
If slaves in harsh bondage, if joyous and free,-- 
If gladly I serve them, they’ll gladly serve me. 


God bless all the people, for they are his own: 
Naught hath he for them but rich blessings alone, 
While his great loving kindness to all men is shown. 


Dialogue— 

1. I have heard much lately about the Brother- 
hood of man. Can any of you explain the mean- 
ing of these words? 


2. The Brotherhood of Man is a term used by 
those who believe in a practical manner that God 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth. 


3. I have always looked upon the subject in this 
light: This world represents such a small part of 
the universe that I don’t see how we can look upon 
its inhabitants as belonging to other than to one 
family. ; 

4. That is what I think, and for us to look upon 
those who were born in a country other than ours 
as if they were entirely different from us seems to 
me perfectly absurd. 

Recitation—‘‘ No Foreigners.’’ 

A foreigner, and pray who may he be? 

In him a human brother do I see, 

Who like myself was born of common dust 

While in the same God we p.:t our trust. 


A foreigner—I will-not have it so— 

My interest in him I’ll ever show. 

I will extend to him a welcome hand, 

And gladly share with him this dear home land. 


If I befriend him, he will be my friend 

And Heaven’s rich blessings God to me will send. 
A foreigner—Ah such there ne’er can be 
Throughout America—land of the free. 


Dialogue— — 

1. What is bringing the nations of the earth into 
closer bonds of brotherhood? 

2. The system of cables which places the various 
lands in constant communication. 

3. Wireless telegraphy—one of the latest and 
greatest triumphs of science. 

4. International railroad systems. 

5. International Congresses of peace, science, art, 
literature, trade, etc. 

6, The exchange of gifts between one nation and 
another. The gift of France to America of the 
Statue of Liberty Enlighteuing the World, for ex- 
ample. 

Recitation—‘ My Brother.’’ 

O every one whio goes to war, 
On one side or the other, 

I care not what his race or creed, 
I’m glad to count my brother. 


He feels the heat, he feels the cold, 
Exactly as do I, 

And we have always sheltered been 
Beneath one Father’s sky. 


There’s not a soldier in the land, - 
Who’d not arise in miglit 

To shield me, should one dare to take 
From me a single right. 


So near all soldiers of all lands, 
So very near to me, 

I’d take from all the trade of blood— 
Let all peacemakers be. 


Dialogue— 

1. What can we doto bring the nations of the 
earth into closer bonds of brotherhood? 

2. We can lead such up right lives ourselves that 
if we ever visit foreign lands, their inhabitants 
will be glad to acknowledge us as brothers. 

3. We can see that those of different yationalities 
who dwell within our own land, receive their just 
dues. They must alwavs have every right that na- 
ture and the laws cf our land entitle them to. ; 

4. We can urge them to avail themselves of all of 
the educational and other advantages of our ad- 
vanced civilization. 


Recitation—‘‘The Final Resort.’’ 
If every person in the land would now arise and say 
‘*T cannot and I will not stand the fierceness of the 


fray, 
Each soldier called to battle’s front a brother is to 


nie, 

Although between him and myself there rolls per- 
chance a sea. : 

No matter what hisuniform, each soldier is my kin, 

I’d venture all to keep him back from wartare’s 
fearful din. 

He’s born ofdust and so am I; to dust we’ll both 
return 

In God’s good time, then why should men God’s 
will so rashly spurn 

And say the best men in the land must render up 
their breath, 

Through not a one hase’er done aught to merit 
such a death?’’ 

But I for one will now arise and say, ‘‘ This shail 
not be— 

I will wage war against all war—wage it eternally. 

O warfare surely is a crime that should no longer 
last 

For arbitration will I work till war for aye is past. 


Choosing a Tree 
By Mary Bailey 
MOTHER’S CHOICE 


Oh, the apple trees! the apple trees! 
Showers of bloom and swarms of bees, 
Green underfoot and blue overhead, 
By blackbird orchestra visited ; 
Limbs so low we can climb with ease, 
Were ever such palaces as these? 
Murmuriny brook over stones near by, 
Reflecting cloud-drifts of the sky, 
Winding cowpaths among the fern, 
Tinkle of bells beyond the turn; 
Below—the fields of waving grain 

To golden grow in summer’s wane, 
While hid in deeper shades of green, 
Russet and rosy fruit is seen ; 

Then when nesting birds have fled, 
The ripe, rich stores are harvested, 
And home to ceilar’s spicy bin 

We gather them with merry din. 
Backward over the flight of years, 
Dimly seen through the mists of tears, 


. 





On Memory’s screen these pictures be, 
Of mother’s choice, the Apple tree! 


FATHER’S CHOICE ~ 


Oh, the rugged pine on the hill-top high, 
Swinging its branches against the sky 

As it voices a song like the sound of the sea, 
Of the time when its trunk a mast shall be, 
And winds that blow across the foam 

Shall bear to it odors that breathe of home. 
Sentinel over the vale below, 

Landmark of settlers ot years ago, 

It looked on the struggle of pioneers, 

It sheltered the red men of other years; 
Oh, many a tale it has whispered down, 

As I, looking up, lay on needles brown, 
And many a lesson it teaches me, 

As staunch it stands in its majesty. 

What of the storms that around it beat? 

Or of barren soil beneath its feet? 

Of snows that are near and harvests far? 

It looks to the sky and the calm North Star. 
It stands for the old, tle tried and true, 
Whose hardships were many, and joys were few. 
So father’s choice from among the rest, 

Is the sturdy Pine that he loves the best. 


BROTHER’S CHOICE 

Oh, the willow tree! the willow tree! 
Near the little bridge by the swamp for me, 
Where the muskrat dives at a sudden sound, 
And tadpoles and minnows are wiggling round; 
Where we sit and paddle upon the logs, 
Tossing the stones at the distant frogs, 
Fearing the turtles and dragon-flies ‘ 
That would pinch yourtoes, or sew up your eyes; 
Trimming our poles for fishing there, 
Or tuning our whistles with extra care ; 

_ Or prodding a leaky raft aound ; 
Skillfully lest we run aground, 
Later on, when the water is down, 
Reaching for lilies or cat tails brown, 
Hearing from shade, as the days grow hot, 
The mowers cutting the meadow lot; 
Ducking and splashing about the pool, 
Where branches bend to make it cool, 
Till over the meadow the dark clouds frown, 
And the thunder calls the big drops down. 
The Willow forever, the boys agree, 
When they would choose and plant a tree. 


SISTER’S CHOICE 


Oh, the maple tree! the maple tree! 

The drip of sap in tlie pail for me, 

Buds that swell and leaves grown green 

With dandelions beneath are seen ; 

The happy robin may nest and sing, 

While we may sit in the shade and swing, 

Watching him weaving with grass and twine 

And seeking for hairs that will softly line; 

Then when he waits on his little brood, 

Catching the insects they like for food; 

And when they’re learning vat first to fly, 
(Continued on next page) P 





Built Right 


Brain and Nerves Restored by Grape-Nuts Food 

The number of persons whose ailments were such 
that no other food could be retained at all, is large 
and reports are on the increase. 

‘*For 12 years I suffered from dyspepsia, finding 
no food that did not distress me,’’ writes a Wis. 
lady. ‘‘I was reduced from 145 to go Ibs., gradually 
growing weaker until I could leave my bed only a 
short while at a time, and became unable to speak 
aloud. 

‘*Three years ago I was attracted by an article on 
Grape-Nuts and decided to try it. 

‘*My stomach was so weak I could not take 
cream, but I used Grape-Nuts with milk and lime 
water. It helped me from the first, building up 
my system in a manner most astonishing to the 
friends who had thought my recovery impossible. 

‘Soon I was able to take Grape-Nuts and cream 
for breakfast, and lunch at night, with an egg and 
Grape-Nuts for dinner. 

‘*T am now able to eat fruit, meat and nearly all 
vegetables for dinner, but fondly continue Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and supper. 

‘*At the time of beginning Grape-Nuts I could 
scarcely speak a sentence without changing words 
around or ‘talking crooked’ in some way, but my 
brain and nerves have become so strengthened that 
I no longer have that trouble.’’ ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
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, Finding good places for them to try. 

We may lay our dolls in safety down, 

While we make of leaves a wreath or crown, 
Or bid them sit while a feast we spread 

Of rose-leaf cakes with our milk and bread. 
After a time when we’re tired of play 

And all the dishes are put away, 

We lean on the old brown trunk to rest, 
And read in the books that we love the best. 
So green in the summer and gay ii the fall, 
The Maple is surely the queen tree of all! 


Robin and I 


Nellie R. Cameron 


Oh Robin Redbreast, fat and saucy, 

With scarlet vest and coat so glossy, 
Altho’ you take my reddest berries 

And help yourself to my ripest cherri :s, 


And L know you don’t belong in the garden, 
My heart in vain I try to harden. 

For my ear is charmed with your lovely singing 
As all the morning your song is ringing. 


‘*T like your berries, berries, berries, 

I like your cherries, cherries, cherries, 
Tho’ in the garden I don’t belong, 

I hope you do not think it wrong 


For I'll pay for it all with a song, a song, 
A song, a song, a song!’’ 

So I drive away the sly old cat 
Whom I find pursuing my robin fat. 


And I meekly take what is left of my berries 
And content. myself with the smalier cherries. 
And I try to think that I do not care, 
Altho’ he is taking more than his share. 


For my ear is charmed with his lovely singing, 
As all the morning his song is ringing, 

‘*T like your berries, berries, berries, 
I like your cherries, cherries cherries. 


Tho’ in the garden I don’t belong, 
I hope you do not think it wrong, 

For I’ll pay for it all with a song, a song, 
A song, a song, a song!’’ 


The Boy that Father Was 
By Edith Palmer Putnam 


Say, when my father was a boy, 
Boys had to be first-class ; 

None of the things that we kids do 
Were ever let to pass! 


He sometimes tells us iust how good 
He was, and when he does, 

I sit and wish that I could be 
As good as Father was! 


He never raced, he never quarreled, 
He never slid down stairs; 

He never fought, nor told a Jie, 
He never forgot his prayers. 


He never ran away from school, 
He never missed:a word ; 

He never failed to be on time, 
Nor talked of what he heard. 


He’ never even wore out clothes, 
As everybody does ; 

O dear! I wish that I could be 
As good as Father was! 


His Choice 
By Edith Palmer Putnam 


Once I thought I’d be a soldier, 
But my mamma says that slre 

Knows of lots of soldiers who were 
Shot down by the enemy! 


Well, I didn’t like that notion 
Very awful well—would you? 
If I couldn’t be a soldier, 
What was there that I could do? 


So I though®and thought it over, 
And I know now what I’ll be; 

I don’t want to be the soldier, 
But I’ll be the—-enemy ! 


The Squirrel of Central Park 
By Laura E. Richards 


I am the squirrel of Central Park— 
(Hop, skip and away !) 

Here in the daylight, there in the dark, 
Gaily I frolic and play. 

Give me a nut, and quick I’ll take it, 

Never a pause to bite and break it ; 

Off now, a snug little hole to make it- 
(Hop, skip, and away!) 


I am the squirrel of Central Park— 
(Hurry, scurry, and hop!) 


See me go rattling over the bark, 
Up to the tree’s tip-top! 
High on the branches swinging swinging, 
Light and tight as the bird that’s winging; 
Don’t even envy the song he’s singing— 
(Hurry, scurry, and hop!) 


I am the squirrel of Central Park! 
(Chatter, chatter, and cheep !) 
Sometimes I peer through the leaves and mark 
Prisoners here they keep. 
Who'd be a grizzly, mountains high, 
There under bolts and chains to lie? 
Gay little king of the park am I— 
(Chatter, chatter, and cheep!) 
—St. Nicholas. 


Some Questions for You 
By J. W. Foley. 
Do you come nearer day by day 


To the port where your dreams all anchored lie? 


Or do you sail farther and far away. 

In an angry sea with a sullen sky? 
Do you come nearer the Ought-to-be 

In the wagon you hitched to a distant star? 
Or do you drift on hopelessly, 

Content to bide with the Things-that-are? 


Are you a Drone or a Do-it-now? 
A Hurry-up or a Wait-a-while? 
A Do-it-so or an Anyhow? 
A Cheer-up-boys or a Never-smile? 
It’s none of my business, that I know, 
For you are the captain and mate and crew 
Of that ship of yours, but the Where-you-go 
Depends on the What-and-how-you-do. 


Are you a Yes or a May-be-so? 
Are you a Will or a Guess-you’1l-be, 
A Come-on-lads or a Let’s-not-go? 
A Yes-I-will or an Oh-I’ll-see? 
It isn’t the least concern of mine, 
I know that well, but as time endures, 
When they thresh the wheat and store the wine, 
You'll find it’s a big concern of yours. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


The Drip of the Rain 
By Emma G. Weston 


The stars have curtained their light in clouds 
And the moon has slipped from sight; 

And only the sound of the rain is heard 
Through the fragrant summer night. 

Over the sloping and moss-grown eaves, 

Drenching the lilies and sweet green leaves, 

Filling the night with its low refrain 

Is heard the drip of the summer rain. 


The darkness, soft as a velvet robe, 
Shuts the cares of the world away; 
And the south wind blows the slanting rain 
Into sheets of silver spray. 
And up through the darkness, warm and wet, 
Comes the scent of pansies and mignonette, 
Bearing the message of hope again, 
In this peaceful hour of rest and rain. 


Tis a gracious gift that the night bestows, 
For the summer shower brings 

The dreams of peace and a breath of balm 
On the sweep of its dusky wings. 

And the hearts that sorrow forget to weep 

On the shadowy border-lands of sleep ; 

And the voice of care and the sting of pain 

Are lost in the drip of the summer rain. 

—Youth s Companion 


Fore-Runners 
By Aldis Dunbar 


When a crocus-tip is peering 
Through the last light snow to fall, 
In the tiny strip of garden 
By my neighbor’s kitchen wall, 
Then I note a pinky portent, 
Half a block away, or more, 
In among the early lettuce 
At the corner grocery store. 


And I linger for a minute— 
Being human—at the sign: 
‘‘Karly Strawberries! Come buy ’em! 
Sixty Cents! All superfine!’’ 
Yes, they look it. Very shiny, 
Squeezed in rows with symmetry ; 
But a bit unsympathetic 
For a short-cake, seems to me. 


Yet the year grows ever smiling 
As I read the changing card 
That our little corner grocer 
Never lets me disregard. 5 
Sumu::er’s coming! Somewhere, sometime! 
Bulletins are sure, if short. 
Coming! Coming! ‘‘Fifty!”’ ‘‘ Forty!” 
‘Thirty !'’ ‘‘Twenty cents a quart!’’ 
—New Idea Woman's Magazine. 


The Bluebirds 


By Nannie Byrd Turner 


*Twas a tiny place where the bluebirds built— 
A rift in the heart of a sturdy tree; 

But one was as snug as she could be, 

And one on a neighboring branch a-tilt 

Sang that his heart was satisfied 

However the land might beckon, wide— 
Caroled that well content was he! 

It was love and hope that had made the nest, 
Seeking and bringing with tireless wings 
Spoils of grasses and twigs and strings 

To weave for the brooding mother-breast. 

It was love that hovered secure and warm 

And hope that twittered through shine and storm 
The secret of five little hidden things. 


They had no fear that a grief would come; 
They rocked with the’ breezes and heard the rain 
Beat on the leaves a low refrain 
Around the walls of their sheltered home. 
They had done no wrong and they feared no wrong ; 
They had given the world their best—a song, 
And they looked for good from the world again. 
But ae gh room and to spare where the bluebirds 
uilt— 
Quiet and desolation there, 
And only a hush in the waiting air 
Where the lilt and laugh of the music spilt; 
Somewhere the stolen treasures are 
Hid by the hands that were raised to mar— 
And two little heart-broken birds somewhiere. 
— Youth's Companion. 


The Spare Minute 


Oh, what will’you do with the minute to spare, 
The gay little, stray little minute to spare? 
That comes from the clime 
Of old ‘‘ Plenty-of-Time,’’ 
With never a worry, and never a care, 


Oh, what shall we do with the minute to spare? 
The dear little, queer little minute to spare, 
Who’s only content, 
So long as he’s spent, 
No matter, however, whenever, or where. 


We’d better take care of that minute to spare, 
The wee little, free little minute to spare ; 
Anc! never refuse 
That minute to use; 
It always is ready some burden to bear. 
— Selected. 


Memorial Day 
By Margaret Root Garvin 


On their swords the red rust, 
On their graves the red roses: 
Like old Hate, turned to dust, 
On their swords the red rust, 
While Love blooms, as it must; 
So this day-dawn discloses 
On their swords the red rust, 
On their graves the red roses. 
, —Lippincott’s. 








Exhaustion 


As a strengthening tonic in de- 
clining health, or during recovery 
after exhausting illness, the effect 
of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
wonderful. It nourishes and 
strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and 
gives restful sleep. 

It restores to the body the 
strength-giving phosphates need- 
ed to improve the general health. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply _ send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. I., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in 


this depart ment from time to time: “ 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure prompt attendance, 

How LI interest my younger pupils when the older ones are 
reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard, 

Our most lepcrating Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write 
letters and compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of un- 
graded schools will be discussed in this department, 

Letters should be short for our space is limited and we want 
to give every state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Ever 
teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will 














A TOMB SCHOOL IN INDIA 


Club Motto for May 


Oh, the little birds sang East, and the little birds 
sang West; 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness flows around 
our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest. 
—E£. B. Browning. 


Club Poem for May 


God’s Out of Doors 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


When the burden of life lies heavy 
And you hardly can bear its weight; 
When the love of your heart slow oozes 
And in pours the flood of hate ; 
When life’s sunshine is dimmed bv worry 
And deserted seem Friendship’s shores, 
There is sweet and refreshing comfort 
To be found in God’s out of doors! 


When your soul is not responsive, 
Corroded with anxious care; 
When your day-dreams of hope have vanished— 
In their place, only grim despair! 
When the joys of the world all mock you 
And the storm cloud of envy lowers; 
Forget your oft self-made troubles 
In God’s beautiful out of doors! 


Whenever you’re driven to question 
God’s ways and his plan for you; 
When you feel he has you forgotten — 
As too often we’re prone to do! 
Go forth where his love in torrents 
He lavishly round you pours— 
Courage, contentment, strength, faith, and hope, 
You will find in God’s out of doors! 
—Selected. 


President’s Letter for May 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


We are going to have a treat today, in visiting some 
odd and interesting schools inthe Orient. For we shall 
use our Magic Carpet, since that is an Oriental device 
and antedates the air-ship (and also better suits our 
purses). We shall fly over to India and visit the bean- 
tifu] Vale of Cashmere (or Kashmir.) And 

‘‘Dinna ye hear the bagpipes play ?’’ 
For we are to visit Lucknow before we return home. 
And our ‘‘School in a Tomb,’’ I am sure, is the oddest 
schoolhouse you ever heard of! 

Don’t you wish we might attend such delightful ex- 
hibitions as the one on the Jhelum River? All who are 
in the School City work will especially enjoy the 
Kashmiri School, which is making good citizens out 
ofits boys. 

I have some odd American schools, too; on our list for 
another day. One of our Texas members describes an 
odd schoolhouse in which she is teaching. -It is on 
the prairie, six miles from the town,—a clean, new 
building, but unceiled and without shutterson account 
of the expense of lumber in this region as well as he- 
cause of the mild climate. In the front of the build- 
ing are large double doors, facing the much-travelled 
public road. Around it, far and wide, is the rolling 
prairie, ‘‘on which roam cattle, horses and wild ani- 
uials,’? she writes. Behind the schoolhouse is a dense 


receive an order certificate and a catalogue of unusually attract- 
ive books suitable for the home or school library, from which a 
selection may be made ounting to the value of the manu- 
script, which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for publication kindiy observe the fol- 


lowing points: Keep letter to club members and private letter to 
the President entirely separate. For letters to Club Members use 
pepe. 84x54. Write plainly and concisely on one side only, 

olding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well 
as you are able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and 
punctuation are correct, Write the number of words the letter 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and 
your true name and address, for the president’s guide, in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how you 
wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed 
to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


thicket. Inside, instead of a teacher’s desk, is a small 
old-fashioned, round table, with a stool for a chair. 
Our teacher describes the region as being beautiful in 
every way and declares that her pupils are as nice as 
can be. In spite of the odd, high-backed benches on 
which the children sit, and some minor discomforts, 
the teacher and pupilsare happy, contented, and busy 
as bees. 

- Now we mustclose our little chat, for it is time for 
our Magic Carpet to start for India. And our young 
H. O. A. from India, Miss Gulab, will show us the 
way. Gulab means ‘‘a rose’’; isn’t that an appropriate 
name for a girl? Our latch string is always out for any 
H. O. A. in Orient or Occident. And perhaps Gulab, 
member from India, will rouse our friends in other 
lands, so that we may hear soon from all the ‘‘ends of 
the earth.’’ Cordially your friend, 

Jean HALiFax, President. 


Club Exchange 


1. Miss Avis Adams, Valparaiso, Ind., teaches in a 
country school and would be glad to exchange postcards 
with teachers in any part of the U. S., Cuba, Mexico, 
the Philippines, Canada,or other countries. All cards 
answered. 

2. Miss Nellie Bond, Halsey, Oregon, teaches in a 
country school and would like to exchange postcards 
with other teachers, All favors returned. 

3. Miss Gertie B. Smith, Pawpaw, Illinois, would 
like to exchange souvenir postcards with teachers in 
any section of the United States, also from South Amer- 
ica, Hawaii, Cuba and the Philippine -Islands, All 
cards answered. 

4. C. P. Pryor, Smithsburg, (R. F.D.5,) Mary- 
land, wishes to exchange postcards with other teachers. 

5. Miss Elizabeth Cavanaugh, Easton, Mass., wishes 
to correspond witii teachers who would be interested in 
planning for a summer outing. 

6. Miss Mabel G. Plumb, Box 55, R. F. D. 1, 
Placerville, Calif., (Missouri Flat School,) writes: 

‘*T have some pupils of the fifth and sixth grades who 
would like to exchange letters with children in the 
Cotton States especially, though they would value let- 
ters, etc., from almost anywhere outside California. Our 
region is interesting from the ‘‘days of old, the days 
of gold, the days of ’49.’’ Near us is Marshall’s mon- 
ument; and although the country is now largely agri- 
cultural still there are many old and interesting re- 
minders of the early mining times. 


Club Travel Department 


Guess Where 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :-- 

I see our president sometimes asks for descriptions 
of schools, or something on the surroyndings, so I 
want to tell you alittle about our school, and see if 
you can guess in what part of the world it is. 

In the first place we do not havea regular school 
building, but an ordinary dwelling house which is 
rented for the purpose. Asearly as half-past five in 
the morning our girls must be ready to leave their 
homes for school. About thattime a voice is heard 
in the street outside the 
door calling, ‘‘Are you 
ready? the doolie has 



























STREET CANAL IN SRINAGAR, INDIA 


through the top. Off they trot for a very short distance 
through the narrow crowded streets, when the doolie 
is set down in front of the school door, where the pu- 
pil enters and the men start off again to bring some 
one else. When all have gathered and are seated on 
the mud floor of the bare looking room, work begins, 
The teacher spells out a word and all the girls repeat it 
aloud after her, the whole lesson being gone over in 
this way until committed to memory. Then we learn 
to write words with a bamboo pen, which we dip in 
a small tiny earthen jar in which is put a piece of old 
rag and some powder over which water is poured. 

We also learn arithmetic and sometimes our teacher 
tells us wonderful stories about other countries. We 
are all anxious to learn to read because when we geta 
little older we will not be allowed to go to school, but 
must remain in our homes always, and if we can read 
it will help us to know something about the outside 
world which we cannot see. 

When the lessons are over and the doolie men are 
ready to take us home again, we have a little oppor 
tunity for visiting or playing together while waiting, 
and often we make a good deal of noise, especially 
when we run around, as the jewelry we wear on out 
ankles and toes, arms, head and nose, rattle consider 
ably, and the loose sandals on our feet shuffle along 
noisily. Wetake these off ‘when we sit down or 
sometimes leave them at the door and go barefoot 
which I think is better. 

But I am sure long before this time you have guessed 
all about where our school is. 

GuLAB SINGH, India. 


The Tomb School 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

How would you like to go to school in a tomb? 
The building inthe picture was a Moliammedan Mosque 
in India, which was confiscated by the English at the 
time of the mutiny in that land in 1857. You have 
read ail about it in history. The building was occu- 
pied for a time as a residence for English civilians 
and eventually passed into the hands of the American 
missionaries and became a home for homeless womet 
and girls. The class seated in the veranda are being 
taught to read The words seem turned around to us— 
reading from right to left,—and the letters appear 
strange and mysterious. Their slates, too, are differ 
ent from any you have seen. They are the same shape, 
but made of wood and covered with something like 
whitewash made of clay mixed with water. Then with 
a pencil or bamboo stick they copy the letters or words. 
Another kind of slate sometimes used is a large brass ¢t 











come.’’ There is a great 
scampering around for a 
little while, and books 
are hastily gathered and 
tied up in the bright 
colored cloth envelope 
or bag; the. veil isdrawn 
carefully over the face, 
and the door opened a 
little to find what looks 
like a large sized foot- 
stool, with high poles 
attached to the four cor- 
ners, meeting at the top, 
and over all a bright-red 
curtain is spread. This 
has been. placed close up 
to the door, and stepping 

uickly in and squatting 

own, the curtain is 
drawn and the queer ton- 
veyance is swung on the 
shoulders of two coolies 
by another pole run 































THE JHELUM RIVER, INDIA 
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WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


[Established 1780] 


DORCHESTER, mass. _ 


“LEST WE FORGET” anv “FAREWELL” 
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Are amon, 
Poems wh 
Heavy Satin Ribbon. 
They make exquisite book 
marks and _ acceptable 
gifts. from teacher to 
pupil. Send (17) cents for 
two samples of our new 
Vacation Poems or (50) 
cents for (6), (3) large and 
(3) small, showing you 
the beautiful thoughts ex- 
pressed in the poems 
2 1-2x9 and 1 1-4x9 inches which we furnish. Special 
tates to those ordering (25). 


BROWN & BROWN, 143 Liberty St., DANSVIZLE, N. Y. 








ARE YOU A TEACHER ? 


Do vou need more edu- 
cation? Do you wish 
special help in any 
branch? 

Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred Home Study 
Courses, including 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, 
oi d me a yo 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D.  & Kindergarten oo 
Principal of NormalDepartment and a course in Primary 

Methods. 
We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 
prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 
Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass. 


PANIC-PROOF 
FIRE ESCAPES 


PATENTED 


For Schools, Theaters, Hospitals, Asylums, Factories, etc. 
Outside enclosed steel stairways. Short runs. Easy ascent. 
Continuous hand-rails. Greatest capacity. Strongest. Never 
built down across window fronts. Water stand-pipe c ion. 
Only Escape on which quick fire drills can be held in ab- 
solute safety. Tested for years on all classes of buildings. 
paral be leading architects and officials. Particulars and 
estimates by 


BRAZILL FIRE ESCAPE Co. 
616 Powers Bldg. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, 
NO MONEY, Peautifally curled, carefully selected Os- 


t Feather, any color. If you find it a big bargsin remit $1.85 
‘or sell 3 f ers and get your own free. Enclose 6c. tage. 
tite for cptalogue. ANNA AYERS, Dept F24, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 





Catalugue of 200 Free. If it’s Electric we 
; haveit. Big Catalogue 4 cents. 
metia ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
‘World's Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- 
Wries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We undersellall. Want Agents 


FLERTRIC SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, NOVELTIES, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


earthen plate in which sand is put, and the writing traced in the 
sand with che finger. This does not need washing but simply shak- 
ing up, while tne first kind must be washed and covered again 
with the clay wash. 

Some of these girls are child-widows or have been rescued from 
homes where their friends have grown tired of them and cast them 
adrift in the world. In this Home they are taught how to cook 
and sew as well as to read and write, and many of them become 
useful members of society. Some of them learn how to care for 
the sick and become nurses. A few of them are blind and have 
learned to read the raised letters from a teacher who is also blind, 
but who can do all her own work, cook her food and. thread her 
needle as quickly as any of you. Her name is Rhoda and the girls 
call her ‘‘Rhoda Sister’ or ‘‘ Rhoda teacher.’’ They havea great 
regard for her as she is always kind and gentle and tries to help 
them in every way she can. 

There is one room in this home which is round, with a high 
dome top. This is the tomb proper where the body of the Mo- 
hammedan lies buried ; and sometimes when the girls are noisy the 
teachers will smile at one another and quote ‘‘Hark from the tomb 
a doleful sound!’’ The roof, except the part with the dome, is 
flat and there is an outside stairway leading up toit, where the 
teachers often sleep during the hot season. There is no dampness 
in the air but the mosquitoes are very bad sometimes and the beds 
must be covered with a net to keep these. noisy little creatures 
out. 

The girls sleep out on the grass or on the verandas in front of 
their rooms. They always cover themselves up—head and all— 
with a thin sheet, or in cooler weather, with a heavy blanket, un- 
til you would wonder how it was possible for them to breath. But 
they are always up bright and early in the morning, for each girl 
must grind her own grain into flour and she likes to do this while 
it is still cool, and before the day’s regular duties begin. 

EK. H., India. 


The Kashmiri School 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

On the banks of the Jhelum river in the beautiful vale of Kash- 
mir, so close to the water’s edge that the upper balconies literally 
overhang the stream, isa school for Kashmiri boys. The Prin- 
cipal of this school came from an English University, with.a de- 
sire to help these boys, and in this, his centrai school, together 
with the suburban branches, there is an attendance of about four- 
teen hundred. 

Although Kashmir is such a charming land in which to live, 
and the scenery so inspiring and beautiful, the Kashmiri people 
are unspeakably dirty, and the streets and homes are so unclean 
that it often causes outbreaks of cholera, small-pox and other dread- 
ful diseases which carry off hundreds of victims. The boys have 
been taught by the Hindu caste system that labor is degrading 
and that people of high caste must not mingle with or try to help 
those lower in rank than themselves. Bralimans have been known 


to allow the corpse of an unknown man to lie in the street for | 


days, because they were not sure whether the man had belonged to 
as good a caste as themselves. They have no pity for the weak 
and helpless, and would let a poor coolie woman drown before 
their eyes rather than attempt to rescue her. And so all kinds of 
ingenious plans have been devised to teach these boys better 
things. And after years of faithful labor, much has been accom- 
plished. They have been taught the pleasure of cleanliness and 
the joy of trying to help one another. 

There are about sixty assistant native teachers, tried and tested 
men, each of whom has twenty boys, tor whose progress, 
mentally, morally and physically, he is responsible from the time 
they enter the scliool. If absent he must visit the homes, and if 
ill, must see that they have proper care. He must be able to 
report fully at any time as to their deportment in school, at home 
or on the play ground. Just inside the entrance door of this 
school isa wall mirror, from which each boy, as he enters, 
can see whether or not he has forgotten to wash his face before 
leaving home! When the bell rings all gather for the opening 
exercises in a large assembly room, and at the close they pass out 
in single file to the various class rooms while the teachers stationed 
on a platform near the door inspect the procession, each teacher 
noting especially his twenty boys. Any infringement of the rules, 
regarding promptness, truthfulness, cleanliness and general deport- 
ment, is punished by a small fine. The teachers, too—even the 
principal, pays this fine if late. A record of eacli boy’s school 
career is kept from the day he enters, both in studies and as to 
his general character; this is read to him from time to time and he 
is asked to admit its truth. 

All kinds of outdoor sports are compulsory, tle teachers also 
joining in, and while all this was strongly opposed when the school 
first opened as unfit occupation tor high caste Hindu gentlemen, 
they enter the contests today almost as eagerly and enthusiastically 
as English school boys, and their skill in swimming, diving and 
rowing has saved many lives in this land of lakes and rivers. 

A medal is offered each year to the boy who has proved most 
heroic in life saving, for the frequen that occur are often 
attended by great danger to the vil 
the rivers. ac 

Leagues are formed among the pore, Be she sanitary improve- 
ment of the city streets and hoiiés, and’ often on Saturday or some 
holiday a volunteer band of young men, together with the princi- 
pal, may be seen clearing away some pile of rubbish or disinfecting 
some unsanitary part of the town. 

They also have bands of mercy for performing acts of kindness, 
especially for the weak and helpless, until now these boys are 
known all over Srinagar for their cleanliness, bravery and kind- 
ness, and could you talk with them, they would tell you how 
much their country is indebted to this English teacher and how 
they love him. 

KASHMIRI SCHOOL, India. 


If you are buying Books for your 
Books! Books! School Library or for your own, 
send for our Catalogue. Over 4000 titles of books from different 


publishers sold at the lowest prices. You should see our assort- 
ment and prices. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 








MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“A SAFE HIT ”’ Si elsm =\0>< 


that lox 

When Mennen’s was first intro- . 
duced it made a hit immediately. 

and was then and is now specially 

recommended by . physicians 

everywhere as perfectly pure 

and safe. It has proven @ sum- 

mer necessity, a boon for comfort 

of old and young. 


MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


prevents and relieves aoe 
pins, Chafing, Prickly 
eat, Sunburn, and all skin 
troubles of summer. After 
bathing and shaving it is 
delightful; in the nursery 
indispensable. 

For your protection th 
genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box 
that Lox,”’ with Mennen’s 
faceon top. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30,1906. Serial No. 
1542. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. Sample 
free. 





Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 





POSITIONS 
46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


* were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For lo years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 

erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 
The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas, A. 

Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
heen at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 

sent free. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 














The wise, broad, true, practical mission- 
ary life of the great phonetician 


Mrs. Eliza Boardman Burnz 


culminated by the publication of her ideal, 





agers livingslong the banks of 








“PURE PHONICS 


FOR HOMES AND KINDERGARTENS” 


Tells how to make clear talk habitual to 
the child. Getit, study it,. teach your 
children to speak plainly, perfectly, before 
they know aught of letters. Every trainer 
of very young children should be guided 
by it. 

50c a Copy 


KINDERGARTNERS, send for special offer. 


BURNZ & CO.., PUBLISHERS OF 
FONIC-SHORTHAND 
No. 94 East 10th Street, New York | 















































| Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a day’s practice in 
our own room upon special exercises that 
1 will give, you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive. ature 
intended you to be—why should you not? 


A pupil who was thin 
writes me: 
: “*T just can'ttell you how happy I 
am! I wore low neck and short = 
the other night and I was so proud 
Se of my neck and arms! My busts are 
rounded out and I have gained 28 
7 <q pounds; it has come just where I 
= wanted it and I carry myself like 
snother woman. My old dresses look 
stylish on me now. You remember I 
have not been constipated since my 
second lesson and I had taken sume- 
= thing for years. I guess my stom- 
ach must be stronger too, for I sleep 
like a baby and my nerves are so 
rested. I feel as if I had missed so 
53 much enjoyment in life, for I never 
did have such good times before. 


aes 1 feel so well all the time.”’ 
Miss Cocroft at Her Desk 
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I have built up thou- 
sands of women—why not you? You will 
| be so much better satisfied with yourself and 





EA PE te Ss cane 


more attractive to your friends. 

I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
and if I cannot help your particular case 
I will tell you so. My information and 
advice are entirely free. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department W, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Note: Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of women. 
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Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges. 


ome Study Courses 
rN 


I rr cere 


We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, C lal, WN 1] 
and C 





School branch 





tare 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


Write today for a free copy of eur 
elghty-page catalogue. 


HOME GORRESPONDENGE SCHOOL, 2+.csese, zisce 


Springfield, Mass. 
We 


Waar 9 LORY-WRITERS 


We read, criticize, revise, and typewrite stories, novels, 
plays, and book MSS.; we sell them on commission or tell you 
where to sell them, We teach by mail, Story-Writing and 
Journalism. Endorsed by leading daily, weekly, and monthly 
peonet eronsneut the United States and Canada. Sen 
or booklet “Writing for Profit”; tells how and gives the proof. 
THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. Established 1895 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


® Course by mail while teaching 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 


} H 0 I Jewelry Your Photo retd, Ill. Cat.free. Sample 


ofwork 4c, Agts Wntd, SUNBEAM PHOTO CO, Dep.N.1.,Sta L, Brookiyn,N, Y, 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., 
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TON 3 same face 25¢, Elegant work. Gum 


COPIED 25¢,$1, Photo Postals 50cDz-BUT~ 
All kinds Photo 


Postage Stamps, Lockets, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





THE MOST PERFECT 
LUNCHEON WAFER EVER PRODUCED IS 





CHOCOLATE DIPPED 


TRISCUIT, 


THE WHOLE WHEAT STEAM COOKED, 
SHREDDED, BAKED & DIPPED IN CHOCOLATE. 


COMBINES ALL STRENGTH-GIVING, 

“MUSCLE-BUILDING MATERIAL IN 
SHREDDED WHEAT, 

WITH THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 


Z “WORLD FAMOUS CHOCOLATE. 


TRY IT MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT 
WITH A CUP OF ef DELICIOUS COCOA- 
WHOLESOME! NUTRITIOUS !! 












SOLD AT OUR STORES & BY 
DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 

















1Cn ReduceY our Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a scientific, i manner? 


I have reduced 15,000 jeez 
women in the past six | 
years by a few simple ff 
directions followed in the |F 
privacy of their own} 
rooms. gg 
I can reduce you and at the 
same time strengthen stom: |* 
ach and heart and relieve you |) 
of such chronic ailments as |P 
rheumatism, constipation, 
weak nerves, torpid liver and |} - 
such difficulties as depend |} © 
upon good circulation, strong |} 
nerves, strong muscles, good | 
blood, correct breathing. You |” 
can be as good a figure as| 
any woman of your acquaint. |} - 
ance. <j 
One pupil writes: a 
**Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78] . 


nds and I look 15 years younger. 
Peel so well T want to shout! I was 


















and my heart) 
was weak and my head dull, my liver |). 
all clogged up and oh dear, I 
ashamed when I think how JI 
to look.”” 


Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Department 30, 57 Washi Street, CHICAGO 
Author of Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 
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IT GROWS WITH 
YOUR LIBRARY \___ 
loz FITS ANY SPACE 





very 


Tilustrated Catalogue No. 24. 


boo! 
finished in Solid Golden Oak, 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. C0., LITTLE FALLS, 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID E£fnox $1.00 S33E° $1.75 yosE 


oF 


Lundstrom 


Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional 
doubtful experiment, but are 
ence have 

roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 


direct to the home and office. 
rices. In pur- 
kease you are not helping to test a 

tting an article which time and experi- 
roven & wondertal snccess. Our sectional kcases are the 


k section has a non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly 
Hi To; 00 each. 


and .00 each. 
Goods sold direct from factory only. 
N. Y. 






















IT FITs. 


Wy 


HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO BEDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPBO 
YOUB FORM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


H. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. IS gpa, 
IS DURABL 


or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 
268—Strong Moleskin, 3 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


UB 


PARAGON 


AS SEAMLESS BAND. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


257 —Loom-KEnit Elastic, $3.50. 


60. 267A—Loom-Knit Silk, 4.60. 
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An Interesting School Entertainment in India 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I want to tell you about an English school in India, and how 
they entertained their parents and friends on Class Day ina shady 
grove on the banks of the river Jhelum, near by. The visitors 
brought their tea baskets, and after lunch had been served, exhibi. 
tion contests took place in calisthenics and drill between the 
classes. And then came a pericrmance which astonished and 
delighted the visitors. 

It was the anniversary day of the freedom of the slaves in one 
of the English colonies of Africa, and to celebrate this event of 
history the whole scene was enacted with startling vividness. The 
first act showed a Pa African village, with men and women 
squatting contentedly in front of their tiny kraals, naked children 
playing around, hunters with the bow and arrow wandering among 
the trees, and others looking at the camp fire. Suddenly, from 
among the bushes on the river bank, sprang a company of fierce, 
feather-clad, warlike looking men with long spears in their hands, 
Instantly all was confusion, and while a few of the helpless ones 
managed to hide away, the majority of the villagers were captured, 
chained together in long lines, and led away to small row boats at 
the water’s edge which conveyed them to a large boat out in the 
stream. When all were embarked and the boat (which was an old 
house-boat made to represent a sailing vessel) had started off, 
there came rapidly into view from around a bend in the rivera 
boat full of English soldiers carrying the British flag. They 
opened fire on the slave ship and boldly boarding her were soon 
in command, and, rescuing the slaves, brought them back to their 
village, together with the crestfallen strangers who this time had 
their turn of walking in chains. The gaily attired English Ad- 
miral ordered them to lie down in a long row on the ground, while 
the villagers held a joyful war dance over them and’ expressed 
their thanks for being rescued. 

After this followed the distribution of school prizes and medals, 
awarded not only for lessons but for swimming, rowing and life- 
saving, and one for the boy showing the greatest improvement 
during the year in character. KASHMIRI, North India. 


Club Letters 


Making a Flag for Busy Work 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

For this I bought three sheets each of bright red, dark blue and 
white tissue paper. Cut the paper into strips three-fourths inch 
wide and about five inches long. Have the children paste these 
papers into rings to make a chain about two feet long. Paste two 
red and two white chains alternately together until there are seven 
red and six white stripes leaving a space in the upper corner for 
the blue sauare, made by pasting the blue papers into short chains 
and these joined to form the square. Cut small stars from any 
white paper and paste in the field of blue. The chains may be 
made by the smaller pupils, and the teacher may paste the stripes 
together with the help of the older ones. 

We have just finished making a flag in our school and the 
parents are delighted with it, to see what their little folks have 
done. 

For our flag staff, a carpenter made a round pole about four feet 
long. This I slipped up through the rings on the one side and 
pasted each ring to the pole to keep them from sliding together. 

This will be a very nice addition to the schoolroom fur Decora- 
tion Day. M. L. L., Iowa. 


A Quaint Old Kitchen 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
The first few years that I taught school we celebrated. Thanks- 
giving by reading stories about tie Pilgrims and learning songs 
and poems, which were appropriate for the day; but lately I 


| changed the November program a bit, and I think it was more 


successful. As soon as November came, our janitor fitted quite 
a large shelf into one corner. For the benefit of the country 
teacher I will say that you or your ‘‘big boy’’ can do it quite 
easily. Then I pasted red tissue crepe over the top and made a 
ruffle of it down the front of the shelf. Tissue crepe helps won- 
derfully around old flower-pots, too. Each child then brought 
something for which he was thankful and such a wonderful shelf 
as we had! Even the upper grade children came to look at it—a 
pumpkin, two squashes, potatoes, walnuts, butternuts, hazelnuts, 
carrots, beets, yellow and red and green apples, and leathery 
russets,—and then some playthings. 

One morning in November, when I taught in a country school, 
I found many burnt matches scattered on the floor. Some one 
had entered the back window during the night, and with the aid 
of those matches had found our pennies which were being saved 
in ‘‘teacher's desk’’ for new sash curtains and had taken the apples 
from our Thanksgiving table. The children felt very sorry over 
that. On bagroagy be Day, when the parents came to listen to 
our program, you should have seen how proudly their attention 
was called to the thankful collection. It seemed as if the children 
were more full of the true Thanksgiving spirit than ever before. 

The last year I taught we made a Pilgrim’s kitchen. In it were 
a cradle and some chairs, which were made from paper ; a real fire- 
place, in which hung a kettle made from an egg shell, painted 
black ; on a nail (which really was a pin) hung the father’s high, 
broad trimmed hat, which paper-folding, cutting, and a little paste 
had fashioned; below it stood the spade; in a corner near the fire 
place we put two stones, these were used by the Pilgrims for 
grinding their corn; afd near the cradle stood the mother, who 


—_ 


. specially made 
Close of School Souvenirs fr cscs school. 
Contain names of teacher, pupils, school officers, place, date, ete. 
Beautiful new styles for this season. Ask for samples or better 
still, consult our large advertisem2nt on inside front cover and 
order at ence. A very small amount will provide excellent gifts 
for au entire school. Our Floral souvenirs, new this year, af 
meeting with much favor. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N, Y. 
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SVLOEL COOP! COS 
lashion Catalogue FREE 


Our ieee utes the first choice of the New 
York mark =e further away from you than 
LSEKs etry tant Spagnd Setar Now York vives novelios ond 
household The i 


pri this catalogue are identically the 
same as over our counters—pri cknowledged to be the lowest in 
America. We tell you in our catalogue how we can 
panty Ned a et sa “" te ta Datalogue No. 
a ve ’ 

y 45. Te will be sent FREE at once. 

Siegel Cooper Co.'s Liberal Guarantee i 
= legal, . cooper 's uarantee is absolute 
this advertisement or from our 








B9 x5 N 

—The “Favorite” 

is a Princess Jumper 
Dress; the latest New York 
style,and can be worn over blouse 
or shirt waist; it is made ofa 


ery; the blouse waist is trim- 
med with wide plaits, which 


tle; armholes finished with fancy shaped lace edge ruffle; theskirt is avery 
full plaited model, trimmed at bottom with a boon gw and deep hem; 
a dress well worth $5.00; our special price, $2.75 
69x6 N-Newest Creation if a Prince Chap Coat 
itis made of good quality white linene; the coat is made in a chic 

ted cutaway style, fastening with three pearl buttons; the collar 

and cuffs are trimmed with Copenhagen blue or tan linen; can also be had 
in al) white; has three pockets; lapped seams neatly tailor stitched; the 
skirt is @ full flaring el, plaited in the latest style; itis trimmed at bot- 
tom with two deep loose folds of self material; price, white, $3.95 
With blue or tan trimmed collar and cuffs, $4.75 


The above suits come in sizes 32-44 Bust. 


ACHYENTISEL? We 
OPER(G =: 
No 
erarrsts. Branch 
ns Houses 




















EST NUITALWS BIRDS OF 
THE U.S. AND CANADA 

I R D Cloth, $3. 904 pages. 

110 colored illustrations. 

oOo 272 black and white illustra- 
tions. The ideal desk book 
Special Introduction price to teachers, $2 postpaid 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 














Ladies’ 10k Solid Gold 


Signet Ring only $2.00 postpaid. 
Gent's ees ato. Any initial ‘or 
monogram engraved /ree. JohnN. 
Denniston, Jeweler, Dansville, N. Y. 


1 Am Helping Others 
—[_et Me Help You 


If you are honest, ambitious and aggressive, 
I an ap you Make Money—no matter where 
you live. 

I have made morethan $1,200.00 in one month 
in the Real Estate business. I made this in com- 
mission selling property for others. 

It doesn’t matter whether you have 
had experience or not, or what your 
present occupation is, I can teach 
youthe Real Estate business 
by mail, then I want you to act as 
my associate and assist me in your 
locality to sell property. Write me 
now. 

I Will Teach You a Clean 
Honorable, Dignified Business 


Write for FREE book 
Rob’t Dawson, Dept, 110, 














Fort Smith, ark, 
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A WOMAN'S DREAM OF BEAUTY 


may be fully realized by the continued use of 


Carnation Cream 


hands, Sunburn, .! 
wrinkles; fills hollow places and makes the skin white 
soft as velvet. By mail 50 cents. Sample 10 cents. 


Beacon Light Co., Square Bldg., Buffalo, N, Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


was made from a clothes-pin. I got the whole idea from one of 
my papers. Some country school teachers (not those who sub- 
scribe for the Normal Instructor) will say they haven’t time for 
such things. We worked at our kitchen only two Friday after- 
noons after recess, but the material was all ready for work before 
we began. That year, the number on the program which was 
enjoyed the most by many of our visitors was the one in which a 
little boy brought forward a large pasteboard box and, before 
sitting down, showed that it was really part of a Pilgrim’s home. 
Green Co., Wisconsin. 
{Although this is not Thanksgiving Month, we can be thankful, 
just the same! And this letter has hints for any season. That 
egg-shell kettle is such a ‘‘cute’’ idea. Should like some more 
hints like these from you.—President. ] 


A Pleasant Schoolroom in Wisconsin 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have been able to solve many perplexing school problems by 
the aid of hints from Club Letters, and so will try to add my mite 
in the hope that it may do as much for some other busy teacher. 

When I entered my schoolroom last Fall I found the walls nicely 
whitewashed but pictureless. I went to a paper-hanger's and 
purchased several sheets of matting which I cut into required 
sizes and mounted on these a number of pictures, such as ‘‘ Pilgrim 
Exiles,’’ ‘‘The Shepherdess,’’ ‘‘A Yard of Kittens,’’ also a picture 
of ‘‘ Martha Washington,’’ ‘‘Longfellow’’ and two of ‘‘ Washing- 
ton,’’ besides a number of others. Above the large picture of 
Washington we draped the ‘‘stars and stripes.’’ 

For a border on one of our blackboards, which are quite high, 
we made a border of artificial autumn leaves. I cut a cardboard 
pattern of a maple leaf, the children traced this on drawing paper, 
colored their leaves, some red, some yellow, with colored crayons 
and then cut them out. With mucilage we pasted them alternately 
to the top of the board, and you would be surprised to see what a 
pretty border they make. To the top of the other board we tacked 
colored nature drawings. 

We have been making good use of the monthly calendars found 
in the ‘‘ Normal Instructor,’’ making a drawing of them on a small 
side board not used otherwise. 

The ‘‘ Waste Paper Problem’’ I solved thus:—I bought a yard of 
black lining, out of which I made two bags, the tops of which I 
sewed to a hoop taken from a small keg. These bags I hung on 
nails, one on each side of the room. The hoop keeps the bag open 
and into these bags the children throw their waste paper and I 
seldom find paper on the floor. 

For busy work I bought several boxes of stencils and colored 
crayons, whichthe younger pupils trace and and then color. Have 
also had them string the berries of the ‘' bitter-sweet,’’ which we 
then used for decorating. For my littie girls I purchased some 
checked gingham and a spool of silk finish thread and let them 
work ‘‘stars’' on this for pillow tops. When finished I shall let 
them take them home for their mothers. 

For some time I had some trouble in holding the attention of 
the members of my ‘‘Fourti Reader’’ class while one of them 
was reading. I now let each number read until the others notice 
a mistake, when they say ‘‘stop.’’ Each member is given a chance 
to read the whole lesson each day provided he can do so without a 
mistake. In this way the attention of the whole class is held 
during the whole recitation and more care is taken in the prepara- 
tion of the lesson. 

I’m afraid my letter is getting too lengthy so I’ll just add 
several ‘‘Memory Gems’’ in closing and may be some other time 
I'll tell you more about our school work here. I’ll send directions 
for making paper butterflies to any one enclosing a stamp with 
request. 

Memory Gems 

It is worth a thousand dollars a year to have the habit of 
always looking on the bright side of things. 

Forget yourself and you will be remembered; remember others 
and your life will be filled with joy. 


Isn’t it wonderful when you think, 
How the creeping grasses grow, 

High on the mountains rocky brink, 
In the valleys down below? 

A common thing is a grass blade small, 
Crushed by the feet that pass, — 

But all the dwarfs and giants tall, 

Working till Doomsday shadows fall 
Can't make a blade of grass. 


Dare to do right! Dare to be true! 
The failings of others can never save you. 
Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith,— 
Stand like a hero and battle till death. 
I. E. K., Wis. 


Art Study 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

My school had been studying the lives of some of the great 
artists and some of the masterpteces of the world’s art for over 
a year. This work was in a form adapted to pupils from the sixth 
to the eighth grade. Last fall we decided to prepare a program of 
an afternoon exercise on artists and pictures, and issued invitations 
to friends of the pupils. It was such a success that I want to tell 
other teachers about it. The exhibition was especially yratifying 
to me because it was not merely a set of exercises prepared for the 
occasion and superficially memorized, to be forgotten as soon as 
the event was over. It represented knowledge that the children 
had gradually acquired and that would remain with them through 
their lives, I hope, acting as an incentive to further study of this 
kind and inspiring them with a love for the beautiful in art. The 
greater part of this work with the pupils was taken up in morning 
exercises. Sometimes I read for several mornings the story of 
some artist, requiring the pupils each morning to tell what was 
read the previous mornings. The Great Artist Series, published by 
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Photographic Post Cards try shotogmph, 
Ask for samples of our work, prices, etc. Address 


Art Dept., F, A, Owen Pub, Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Let Us Send You, to try FREEa 
Dollar’s Worth of the Great 
Michigan External Reme=- 
dy that is Curing 
Thousands 


JUST SEND US YOUR ADDRESS 


We have found a quick and positive cure for 
Rheumatism without drugs, We are proving 
this fact day in and day out by thousands of 
cures, including old chronic cases of 30 and 4o 
years suffering from this cruel torture. 

We know this to be true, and stand ready to 
prove it to any man, woman or child who 
suffers with Rheumatism of any kind, chronic 
or acute, Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, 
etc, no matter where located or how severe. 

TRADE MARK 














Just send us your mame and address. The 
Great Michigan Cure, Magic Foot Drafts, are 
so sure to cure that we gladly send them to any- 
body Free to Try, aan wait for our pay until 
the workis done. You’ll get a $1 pair of Drafts 
by return mail, prepaid. After a tiorough trial, 
if you are fully satisfied with the benefit re- 
ceived, send us One Dollar. If not, they cost 
you nothing. You decide and we take your 
word, You can see that we couldn’t make 
such an offer if the Drafts were not a genuine 
cure. Address, Magic Foot Draft Co., 597 Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, [lich. Send no money, but 
write to-day. 





The best pens in the world for e 

style of writing are Spencerian Steel 

Pens. You will find among them just the 
kind of point, elasticity and ink-feeding quality 
that is best suited to your work. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


are hand-made from a peculiarly tough and 
springy steel, hence possess every de- 
sirable pen quality and out-wear 

others. A sample card of 12, all 

different, sent free for 6 cts. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 BROADWAY, WY. 





With the IDEAL POST CARD 
&~%\ DISPLAYER, don’t hide beau- 
4E\. tiful Souvenir Post Cards in 
i albums, The Ideal Post Card 
WX Displayer will decorate and 
% \. ornament your walls as well 
he) \as any expensive icture. 
/“ The most delicate and grace- 
ful method of displaying Post 
Cards. Artistic, effective. 
Displayer shows each card per- 
fectly. On receipt of 50 cents 
. will send postpaid, 25 Beauti- 
s ful American and European 
Art Cardsin colors and Ideal 
Post Card Displayer, or Dis- 
player only for 25 cents. 


Parisian Novelty Co. 
757 Broadway, New York City. 











DARKEN YOUR 


Gray Hair 


Simply comb it with 
“ HAIR DYEING COMB 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send for the ‘Book of the Hair,” a 32-page illustrated 
booklet, containing valuable hints on the care and dress- 
ing of the hair, and full information about the Ideal 
Hair Dyeing Comb. ‘The most pratical device for re- 
storing gray, faded or streaked hair toits natural color 
or to any desired shade. Usedlike an ordinary comb, 
Absolutely harmless. Not sold in stores. 
H. D. COMB CO., Dept. L, 35 W, 2ist St. New York 


SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED 


To buy for themselves, or to sell to others, our ten 
acre garden spots along the Gulf Coast hetween Mobile 
and Gow Orleans. Male or female teachers will find 
these lands a desirable investment for their own sav- 
ings, and can earn good money in recommending 
their purchase to others. Ask me for particulars. 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 703 Fisher Building, 
277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills, 
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RIT Se 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to learn 
—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading as in other 
systems. No long list of word signs to confuse. | Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command, : 

he best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems. Our 
graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 















NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others, who are capable, 
to work for him. Common school education 
sufficient, No political influence required. 
Steady employment, pigpest salaries, vaca- 
tion with full pay. 3,000 clerks needed for 
the Census Office alone in addition to the 
usual 40,000 appointed yearly in the Internal 
Revenue, Customs, Postal, Railway Mail, 
and other branches of the service in the U.S. 
Also appointments in Philippine Islands 
and Panama. Full particulars free concern- 
ing all positions, salaries, examinations 
(to be held soon in every state), sample ex- 
amination questions, etc. Address 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
44-70 SECOND NATIONAL BANK BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 














A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(Jllustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in 2 clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 






Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husvand Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to Hie Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledgé a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept.P, Philadelphia, Pa. 














A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the old methods of scouring Beauty and ¢ 
a Perfect Complexion are replaced by the @ 
RUBBER COMPLEXION BULB. It prevents and 
removes wrinkles, pimples, blackheads. 
fleshworms, makes skin soft, smooth an 

white. A single application produces re- 
markable results. Blackheads in many 








instances are banished in afew minutes, 
The speed with which it clears the com- 
plexion is almost beyond belief. No 
woman who owns one of these wonder- 
ful devices need have any further fear 
of wrinkles or blackheads, The regular price is 0c. To introduce 
our catalog of other specialties we will send the Bulb with direc- 
tions for only THIRTY-FIVE cents, postage paid. You cannot 


afford to miss this bargain, It will please you. Address 
S. T. Krueger Mig. Co., 157 Wash. St., Chicago, II. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy 





hair—and does it. Affects only the hair, whitens and 
heautifies the skin. Nothing compares with it. Com- 
posed of two cerates which are applied by massage a 
few moments, This causes atrophy of the hair bulb; 
thus the hair dies. Contained in collapsible tubes. 
Full treatment $1.00. Guaranteed under the pure food 


MONEY BACK IF UNSATISFAC- 
Dept. 15-E, Detroit, Mich. 


and drug act. 
TORY. 
Electrozol Co., 





No Drugs 
Diets or 
Exertion 


REDUCES 


So confident am I that simply 
wearing my Auto-Masseur will 
permanently reduce superfluous 
flesh — face, chest, back, hips or 
abdomen, that I will mail it with- 
out a deposit fora 
FREE 40 DAY TRIAL. 
When you see your shapeliness speedily returning I know 
you will wear it until your figure is just as perfect as it 
ever was—therefore try it at my expense. Write for 
Auto-Masseur to-day—proof costs nothing, 
Prof. Burns, 1300 N Broadway, New York. 





$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


§ $Work quickly and easily learned: refi aC 
h, educative; special employment aw Per a, are be 
y free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


the Educational Publishing Co. was very helpful in this. We took 
up the study of Raphael, Millet, Rosa Bonheur, Landseer and many 
other artists in this way. Some of the pictures (Perry pictutes) 
by the artists we were reading of were mounted, five or six of 
those by the same artist tied together, and hung in the school- 
room. I found a great many magazine articles from time to time 
that were helpful. Occasionally, instead of reading I told them 
something of an artist or a picture. 

I have sometimes had my eighth grade take notes while I read 
in the morning and later had them write compositions from their 
notes. It was surprising to see how well they did this. Their 
principal work in composition fora part of a term was done in 
this way. The pupils were interested in reading and hearing of 
some of the wall paintings in the Boston Public Library, Sargent’s 
Prophets, Chavanne’s allegorical pictures, etc. A number of thein 
have seen these pictures, and they agree that when they again see 
them they will look at them with greater interest. We were able 
to get reproductions of some of these for the schoolroom. 

Last year from the proceeds of an entertainment we bought sev- 


| eral artotypes which we had framed. Among others are the ‘‘ Sistine 


_.‘* Young Handel.” 


‘*The Aurora’’ (in colors), ‘‘St. Cecelia’’ and the 
This last was interesting because the children 
were taking up composers with their music teacher. In the after- 
noon of our exercises we had all our pictures on exhibition in the 
room, Those that were hanging in another room were brought in 
and put on easels. We had a number of the Perry five cent pic- 
tures passe-partouted and a great many of the penny pictures 
mounted. These were placed on small tables and were shown by 
the pupils as they read their essays or told their stories and then 
handed to some one near the speaker to be passed along around 
the room. A friend loaned usa collection of small photographs 
of some of the art masterpieces we had. been studying, which were 
a helpful addition to our own above-mentioned pictures for illus- 
tration of the program. 

Our program consisted of essays selected from the best of those 
written for our regular composition work in language, oral de- 
scriptions given of some pictures and short oral sketches of some 
modern artists. 


Madonna,’’ 


| girl who reads very well read Markham’s ‘‘Man With the Hoe’’ 


| after showing Miliet’s picture of that name. 


| added to the interest of the program. 


We also had a few suitable poems recited. One | 








The music teacher | 


kindly assisted with several songs by the different classes which | 


The pupils prepared some 
very attractive souvenir programs having white cardboard covers 
with one of the halfpenny miniature pictures on each. 

Among the pictures that are the greatest favorites of my pupils 
are: Raphiael’s ‘‘Sistine Madonna’’ and ‘‘Madonna of the Chair,’’ 
Bodenhausen’s ‘‘Mother and Child,’’ Blashfield’s ‘‘Christmas 


| Chimes,’’ Hoffmann’s ‘‘Christ and the Doctors’’ and ‘‘Christ and 





the Rich Young Man,’’ Reynold’s ‘‘Age of Innocence,’’ ‘‘The 
Aurora,’’ and Landseer’s pictures. A MAINE TEACHER. 


The Alphabet in French History 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Last year I had two advanced pupils in my ungraded school. 
One of the studies they disliked was General History. So I had 
to use every device I could find to make the work interesting. 

One of my valued Composition Scrap-Books is devoted to 
Recreations, Devices, etc, in History work. And, I will copy a 
little rhyme which pleased this class so much that they tried 
rliyming the people and places of. other lands, too. I found this 
in one of my old ‘‘Youtii’s Cowpanions,’’? which I find full of 
helps for teachers, by the way. 

A was a fight, where Napoleon’s skill i; 
Bore Russia and Austria down. 
B, an old prison, destroyed by a mob, 
So on Paris no longer can frown. 
C was a city, a stronghold much prized, 
But Englishmen held it for long. . 
D was a tyrant who plunged France in blood, 
And sent to the gallows a throng. 
E was a lady, now widowed and lone, 
Who once wore a glorious crown. 
F was a priest who was pious and learned 
And tutored a prince of renown. 
G was a warrior most noble and brave, 
A hero of chivalrous days. 
H, a great king who was hurt in a tilt, 
And he died after not many days. 
I was a queen neither tender nor kind 
To her husband, a poor, crazy king. 
J was a maiden who fouglit for her land ; 
Her praises forever will ring. 
K was a princess, ambitious and fair, 
Who her country’s bold conauerur wed. 
L was a king, superstitious and false, 
Who wore figures of saints on his head. 
M, a fair queen, lived in sad, troublous times, 
With her husband beheaded was shie. 
N dyed the pages of history red, 
So madly ambitious was he. 
O was a duke of most noble French blood, 
But he pined in far London Tower. 
P, that great city, the fairest in France, 
Her pride and her centre of power. 
Q, a quaint city, far, far o’er the sea, 
Yet French, in the New World doth rise. 
R was a cardinal, ruler of France, 
Ambitious and crafty was he. 
S is a river which gently doth flow 
*Neath the sound of great Notre Dame’s bell. 
T was a minister, powerful and great, 
Who served his proud master right well. 
U is a convent, where gentle-voiced nuns 
‘Teach the children of Paris today. 
V was a writer whose cynical pen 
Turned men fzom the true faith away. 
W, a battle, a world-renowned fight, 
Where an emperor met with his fall. 
X, Y, and Z unknown quantities are, 
So we’ll not try to guess them at all. 
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Seeley’s 
Question Boo 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi Sretzy, 
Professor of Peda. 
goey in the New 

ersey State Nor. 
4 mal School, Tren. 




















| ton, N. J., whose , 

| name is familiar to this 

| teachers generally all 
as the author of 









dations of Educa- | 
tion,” “A New d crafts 





| School Manage 
ment, etc., etc.” 
During the ten 
years preceding 
1905 we purchased 
and sold more than 















ferent titles being 
Both of these books be- 





used within that time. 
came so thoroughly out of date that, believing 
teachers are always deserving of the best, we 
contracted with Professor Seeley in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 



















The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro 
gressive teachers. 


























SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 



























English and Geography 
American Literature U. S. History 
Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 
Grammar : School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 
Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 
These topics are treated: 
First. 





By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques 
tions. . 


There Are Reasons *'Y 


be and is better than any other. To enumerate 
these reasons would not be possible here. The 
book itself is the best evidence. You can ex- 
amine it and satisfy yourself without taking 
any risk for if not perfectly satisfied with it 
your money will be refunded. No progressive 
teacher can afford to be without it. Notice the 
reduced price when ordered in combination with 
our publications. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 4% 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Combination Prices: 

1. For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 

2. For$1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 

3. For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 

4. For$2.02, postpaid. including Primary Plans two years. 

5. For $2.07, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri 
mary Plans one year. 


Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


We Want An Agent ‘<order 


Seeley’s Question 
Book in combination with Norma. Insrrvcrot 
and Primary Pxans in each locality. Liberal 
cash commission. 


F. A. Owen Publis:ing Co., Dansville, N. Y.] 
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Book should 
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| School Arts and Crafts 


(Continued from page 13) 
ea] strike is dark, it will be necessa 
trace it by means 








sf carbon paper such 
4sis used for mani- 
jold work on a type- 
“The highest aim 
ig this work in- 
sudes all others—to 
geate in the pupils 
i real pleasure in 
excellence of design 
d craftsmanship. 
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The Squirrel 


"The squirrel is happy, the squirrel is 


gay, : 
Little Henry exclaimed to his brother ; 
“He has nothing to do or think of but 
play, 
And jump from one bough to another.’’ 
But William was older and wiser, and 
knew 
That all play and no work would not 
auswer, 
So he asked what the squirrel in the 
winter must do, 
If he spent all the summer a dancer. 


a 








PICTURESQUE 


OLLAND 


The Land of Beautiful Scenery 


THE Most INTERESTING, ROMANTIC 
AND HISTORICAL PART OF EUROPE 


Don’t Fail to Include it in Your 


JEUROPEAN TOUR 


BEAUTIFUL GUIDE 
4 Write for] BOOKS, MAPS, R. R. } Mailed Free 
*(&8.S. TIME TABLES 
I will advise you free, regarding your com- 
plete Kuropean Itinerary. including Holland, 
Write me yotr plans. 
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The Best School S$ 
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Ouvenirs 


We have been for nineteen years manufacturing School Souvenirs which have been so popular as gifts from 


teacher to pupils on the last day of school, special days, holidays, etc. 
Lithograph Souvenirs is lithographed in 10 colors. 


The color work on our Water Lily and 
It has been our constant aim to make the very best Souvenirs 


that it was possible to produce, and by making them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at about 
the same prices that other firms ask for much inferior goods. 


Water Lily Souvenirs 


SITIg DIINP2y 23 230N 


Size 414x6 inches 


Are you looking for something new in the line 
of Souvenirs? Here it is. The most beautiful 
Souvenir Card you eversaw. The first card is ele- 
gantly lithographed with water lilies in white, 
pink, blue, and yellow, resting on the water, The 
colors are always sent assorted. The first card 
contains the name of the school, or number of the 
district, place, date, names of teacher and officers, 
and the second card contains the names of the pu- 
age They are tied with ribbon so that they can 

e pinned to the wall, and they make a beautiful 
ornament for any room, 

Price.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenir, 4c. } 

Photos,—An extra card will be added with photo 
of teacher or schoolhouse copied from photo you 
send at the following additional cost: One dozen 
or less, 25c.; additional ones, ic. each. 

A free sample will be sent to those who intend 
to order souvenirs, 


Latest and Best Souvenir 


Description.—They consist of two cards, 5x84 
cut out edge, tied together with ribbon. The first 





JOHN WILCOX 


card is elegantly lithographed, embossed and 
enameled, There are four center designs—two of 
kittens and flowers and two of landscapes—which 
are sent assorted. On the second card are printed 
“Gems of Thought,” carefully selected with spec- 
ial reference to their appropriateness. 


The Price is 6c each, 20 or more at 5c each, 
postpaid. No further discount. 


Special Printing.—On the second card, in place of 
the ‘-Gems of Thought,’’ we can print the name 
of the school or number of the school district, the 
place, date, names of teacher and school officers, 
and names of pupils. The extra cost of this to be 
added to the price quoted above, is50c, Wecan 
copy the photo of teacher and place it on this 
specially printed second card at an extra cost of 
25c for the first 10 and 1c for each additional one. 
We can add the “Gems of Thought” card if de- 
sired, making three cards tied together, for 2c 
each additional. 


Photo Souvenir 


Photo Souvenir.—The illustration is about one- 
half the actual size. We copy any photograph 
you send, and return it to you uninjured. The 
copy will be as good as the original, but do not ex- 
pect a clear, first class picture to t e made from a 
dim or faded one. Send the best photo you have. 
Photographs of Roosevelt, Pope Pius, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Lowell, Bryant, or any one of 
alist of 100 noted people, can be placed on the 
Souvenirs at the same price, and it will not be 
necessary to send a picture to usas we have fine 
ones to copy from. 

Material.—Front and back cards of heavy Scotch 
gray photo mount board. Inside pages of heavy 
white paper. Tied at the corner with silk cord. 

Special Printing.—On the first of the inner 
sheets is printed the name of the school or the 
number of fhe district, the location, the term and 
year, the name ofteacher and school officers. On 
the second inner sheet is printed the names of the 
pupils. When one page will not accommodate 
all the names we use an additional name sheet 
without extra charge. Be sure to give all the 
necessary data plainly written, when you order, 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen 
or less. Additional ones 4c each. We pay the 
postage. The order should be for as many as 
there are pupils’ names, 

Samples of Souvenirs free to those who intend 
to order or who are willing to return them un- 
soiled—they are too expensive to give to those 
who ask for them merely out of curiosity. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies 
free. It’s worth sending for, 


Photo Postcards 


Send us a good clear photo from which to copy 
and we will reproduce it on postcards by our 
photo process. They are all the rage just now. 
Send them to your friends with a greeting. We 
can copy a portrait, a view, or any photo, Photo 
will be returned uninjured. 


Lithograph Souvenir 


The illustration shows our Lithographed Souve- 
nirs, but it gives only a faint idea of their beanty. 
The richness of coloring and embossing can only 
be appreciated when seen. There are three cards, 
344x5, tied together with silk ribbon. The first 
card is elegantly lithographed and embossed. On. 
the second card is printed the name of the school 
or uumber of the district, the location, date, name 
of teacher and school officers, on the third card is 
printed the names of pupils. When there are too 
many names for one card we add another. 

Cost,—One dozen or less, $1.00; additional ones 
4c. each, ‘The photo of the teacher will, if desired, 
be placed on the second card at the following ad- 
ditional cost: First dozen, 25¢c.; additional ones, 
one centeach. Send the best photo you have to 
copy from. It will be returned uninjured, 


Assortment R 


This is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
single cards ever designed for gifts from teacher 
to pupils. There are two designs, 7xg inches, ele- 
gantly lithographed, embossed, and cut out edge. 
The background is a solid mass of forget-me-nots 
with spray of pink roses. ‘The illustration gives 
but a faint idea of their beauty. The printing on 


the panel at the top of card reads, “With best 
wishes of your teacher, Rose E, Nelson, Hardwick, 
Vt., Jan. 24, 1908.” This will be changed as or- 
dered, or it will be left blank if desired. 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1. Add 25c extra on each 
order for the printing on the panel. 


Small U. S. Flags. 


Muslin Flags on sticks, sent postpaid at the 
following prices : 

6x94 inches, 24c 

8x14 - 

11x18 


« per doz, 
36¢. “ “ 
6oc. 


A good schoolhouse flag, 4x6 ft. fast 


“ i “ 





12 for 48c., 3c. for each additional one. 


colors, postpaid for $1.75. 


MILFORD, N. Y. 





SOUTH 


Recommends all the year round. Calls fro 


Commercial Branches 


Music, Elocution, Physical Culture, Athletics, etc, 


rty. 


Pro 
ter now, as the best chances come early, 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


MANY TEACHERS WANTED 


An agency that recommends in 15 Southern States, Ala., Ark., Fla., 
Ga., Ky., La., Md., Miss., Mo., N. C., zi y 
Conducts a Special Florida Agency. 
Colleges, Private, Normal, High and Grade Schools also special teachers of 


S. C., Tenn., Tex., W. Va., Va. Also 

Recommends for Universities, 
, Manual Training, Domestic Science, Art, Drawing, 
Deals in School 
m schoo! officials, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Books as a Reward 


list and terms. We also 
etc., sent on request. 


for securing subscriptions to NORMAL, IN- 
STRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. 
poy liberal cash commissions. 

. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N: Y. 


Ask for 
Sample copies, blanks, 





of copper and iron ores, crystals, 


e 
Specimen fossils at 5, 10, and 25 centg, 
according to size and value, 
: Coldspring, Wye, 


M. DAWES, 
YOU CAN GET 


Seeley’s Question Book and Normal Instructor 
one year for only $1.27. Primary Plans cue year 
and the Question Book only $1.52. This Question 
Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eininently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in pre- 
paring for teachers’ examinations and for class 
use, (It is cheerfully sent on the ‘money back if 
not perfectly satisfied,” basis. See description 
advertised elsewhere in this journal, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Ce., Dansville, N. Y- 








Crepe Paper 
Decorations For 
Patriotic Occasions 


Memorial Day, Independence 
Day—both are fast approaching. 
Teach the young under your care 
Patriotism—decorate the school- 
room with Patriotic decorations 
and emblems. ‘Teach the chil- 
dren how to fashion them them- 
selves and thus make the occa-' 
sion one of double significance. 


Denmisond 


Imperial 


Crepe Paper 


is the on/y crepe paper that possesses 
the requisite strength, stretching 
q iality and true coloring for effective 
a id durable decoration. For special 
holidays, especially appropriate de- 
signs are made. The use of these 
tend to the culture of the child. 


Demmigond 
Book 
“Art and Decoration” 


will enable you to teach the children 
the simplicity of the Crepe Paper 
Art. The work is really play. Sent 
to any address for five cents. 

Address Dept. ‘* 60°’ at 
nearest store. 


Dennison Manufaduiing Sompang 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
6 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO, @ ST. LOUIS, 
128 Franklin St. P 413 N, 4th St. 


our 





Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our 
§] method is perfectly safe, natur- 
al and scientific. 
Double Chin, Big Stomach, Fat 
Hips, etc, Send your address 
to the Hall Chemical Co., 410 
Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
for Free trial Treatment. No 
starving. No sickness. 





Commencement Invitations and Programs for 1908 


EDDING Nui. 


Announcements, etc. engraved & peas, 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere 
0 th case 75c. Monogram 

Visiting Cards ky Write f for samples. 


The Estabrook Press,21 Head Tremont St., 


It takes off 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer problems privately when the request is 
accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit itto 
teachers who want it enough to pay something 
to cover peer and stationery, The amount is 
too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A. M., M. Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 





University, Athens, Ohio, 
1. Mr. A bought U. S. 6’s at 108, kept 


them a year and then sold them at 118%. 
| What rate of interest did the investment 


} 


pay him that vear? 
Solution— 
$108=cost to Mr. A of a 1oo-dollar U. 
6% bond. 


$6=income received on this bond 


| while owned by A. 


| 


$118. 40=selling price of the bond at 


| the end of the year. 


$118.40—$108=$10.40, profit on bond 
through its sale. Then, 
$10.404+-$6=—$16.40, total profit on an 


investment of $108. 


| interest paid on the 


1% of $108—$1.08. Then, 
$16.40-+-$1.08=15.°-; .°. 153°, %=rate of 
investment as 


_ required. 


2. Bought stock at 65, and after re- 


ceiving a dividend of 5%%, I sold it at 





82 and made a profit of $1,125. How 
much stock did I buy, and what rate of 
interest did I realize on my investment? 

Solution— 

65c=cost of $1 of the stock, and 

54%4c=income received from $1 of the 
stock. 

82c=—final selling price of $1 of the 
stock. Then, 

82c—65c-+5 %c==22%c, profit on $1 of 
the stock. Hence, 

$1,125 +- $22 = 5,000; .°. 
value of the stock. 

2214c+65c=34;';3 .°. 34,5; %==rate of 
interest realized on investment if the 
stock was kept just one year. 


$5,000 = par 


3. If I exchanged 48 shares of a 9% 
stock at 176, for U. S. 4’s at 116%, how 
much must I add to my investment to 
secure the same income? 

Solution—- 

$176=selling price of a 
share of 9% stock. 

48 x $176=$8,448, 
9% stock. 

$o=income on one of these shares. 
Then, 

48x $9=—$412, total income on the 9% 
stock. 

$116%—market value of a 1oo-dollar 
U.S. 4% bond. 

$4--income on one of these bonds. 
Then, 

$412--$4—103, number of 1oo-dollar U. 
S. 4% bonds necessary to produce an 
annual income of $412. 

rat tek market value 
of U. S. 4% bonds necessary to yield an 
cilia income of $412. Then 

$11,999.50—$8 ,448—$3,551.50, amount 
that must be added to investment as 
required. 


too-dollar 


cash value of the 


4. In order to realize 6% annually on 
an investment, what must I give for 6% 
bonds, interest payable semi-annually, 
if I can immediately reinvest tiis interest 
at 6%? 

Solution— 

The interest on a 100-dollar 6% bond, 
interest payable semi-annually, at the 
end of the frst six months would be 
exactly $3. This $3 immediately re- 





investel at 6% for the next six months 
would amount to $3.09. The interest on 
the bond for the second six months of 
the year would be $3; but this $3 would 
draw no interest. Therefore, 

$3 .09+$3—$6.09, profit on a 100-dollar 
6% bond if the semi-annual interest can 
be immediately reinvested at6%. But 
this is to be 6% of the cost of the bond. 
Then, 

6% of cost=$6.09 

1% of cost=$1.015, and 

100% of cost=—$101.50. But when a 
1oo-dollar bond sells for $101.50, it sells 
at a premium of $1.50, or at a premium 
of 144%, and would be quoted at 10134. 


5. Over how many square yards may a 
horse graze when fastened by a rope 75+ 
feet long, to the top of a pole 64% feet 
high? 

Solution— 

[(75¢)*—(64?)?] X3.1416=5026.56, the 
number of square feet over which the 
horse can graze. Then, 

5026.56-+-9=558.5+, number of square 
yards over which the horse can graze as 
required. 

6. A can doa work in 33% days, and 
B can do ;; of the work ina day. How 


long would it take A to complete the 
work. after they had worked together two 
days? 

Solution— 


a y, or ;4;=part A can do in I day. 
;=part B can do in 1 day. 
2X (+35)=3, part A and B can do in 
2 days, working together. 
$—3—1, part remaining to be done by 


0 669 
A. Then, 

Lint 3% ; % of a day=time in 
which A can complete the work a/ter 
they have worked together two days. 


7. I bought vinegar at 15 cents a gal- 
lon; 20% leaked out. At how mucha 
quart must I retail it to have a net gain 
of 20%? 

Solution— 

Since this is not a particular problem, 
let 100 gallons be the amount of vinegar 
bought. Then, 

$15=its cost. 

20% of $15=3, 
desired. Then, 

$15+$3=$18, selling price necessary 
to give a net gain of 20%, on the cost of 
the vinegar. But 

20% of 100 gallons=20 gallons, amount 
of leakage. Hence, 

100 gallons—20 gallons==80 
amount of vinegar left for sale. 

3; of $18=22'%c, retail selling price 
per gallon. 

\ of 22%c=55éc, retail selling price 
per quart as required. 


amount of profit 


gallons, 


8. A boy can split a cord of wood in 3 
hours, and pile a cord in 45 minutes. 
How long will it take him to split and 
pile 6 cords? 


Solution— 

3 hours+45 minutes=33 hours, total 
amount of time spent on splitting and 
piling 1 cord of wood. 


- 6X34 hours=22¥% hours, the time 


as required. 


9. A contractor found that he would 
have $75 left if he paid his men 85 cents 
each, but that he would need $125 more 
if he paid them $1.25 eachh How many 
men were there? 

Solution— 

The difference between having a sur- 
plus of $75 or a deficit of $125 is exactly 
$200. But the difference between giving 


Style No. 220. Price $1.00 
Ladies’ Medium Length. Suited to the aver: 
form. Buttonfront. White and drab. l9to § 
80 inches. Extra sizes, 81 to 86 inches, $1.3, 


Restful Repose 


You always feel at home ina | 


Ferris Waist. So soft and pliant 


is it made, so snugly does it fit, § 
and so gently does it restrain that ff 


you do not feel it. 


FERRIS 
see. WAISTS 


conform to the natural beauty 


lines o* the figure, enhancing » 
and developing them without } 


the discomfort of steel corsets. # 
Inferior imitations are sometimes sold ¥ 


° as Ferris Waists. Protect yourself by 
looking for the name FERRIS on 
the front of each waist. 

For sale by leading dealers, 
Write for Free Ferris Book. 
**30 years of Good Sense.” 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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t 
Care of the Teeth FREE. W! 
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at once. 


DENTACURA CO., 
216 Alling St., Newark, N. J 
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a man 85 cents, or giving him $1.25 is 
40 cents. Then, 

$200--$.40=500; .°. 500=—the number 
of men as required in the problem. 

Io. 20f A’s money is to#of B’s as 
3:4, and together they have $1520 How 
much has each? 

Solution— 

Let 3 units? of A’s money, and 

4 units=4 of B’s money. Then 

41 units=a// of A’s money, and 

5 units—al/ of B’s money. 

41 units+5 units=9} units, amount 
both have. 

..9} uints=$1520. 

I unit—$160, 

4} units=41 x $160—$720, 
and 

5 units=5 x $160—$800, B’s money. 

11. Divide $4.09 between two boys so | 


that one will have 4o cents more than 
twice as much as, the other. 


Solution— 

Let 100%=amount the boy receives 
who receives least. Then, 

200% +$.40=amount the other boy 
receives, and 

300%-+-$.40 amount both receive. 
Then 

300 % +$.40=$4.09 

300 % =$3 .69 

100% =$1.23, amount the one receives, 
and 

200% +-$.40=—$2.86, amount the other 
receives. 

12. The area of the base of a square 
pyramid is 36 square feet. Find the 
entire surface of the pyramid, and also 
its volume. 

‘Solution— 

Draw a diagram representing the pyra- 
mid of the problem. It will be readily 
seen from the’ diagam that the slant 
height of the pyramid is the hypotenuse 
of a right triangle whose altitude is 4 
feet and whose base is 3 feet. Then 
VW 47+3%=5 ft, slant height. 

(5X6)-+-2=15, number of square feet 
in one of the lateral faces of the pyramid ; 
and 4X15 square feet=6o square feet, 
lateral surface of pyramid. 

60 square feet+36 square feet—96 
square feet, entire surface of pyramid. 

XY of (36X4)=48, number of cubic feet 
in volume of pyramid. 
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CATALOGS FREE 
Read This Carefully. It Is of Interest to All. 


WE ISSUE FOUR HANDSOME CATALOGS 222s: sir.Psemnoruns otaleng te 


one or all of the abit and complete 
books in your hands. If'you have any idea of purchasing any of the goods we handle be sure and write 
today for our catalogs, 


THE CATALOGS ARE FR and you cannot afford to be without them, Sim mply drop us a 


ae By say which ones you desire and we will send them to you 
by return pel, all bot e prepaid. Catalog 10 contains a new and complete line of furniture and 
househo id goods of all kinds, —— — , oil cloths and portieres, illustrated in their actual 
colors, oem curtains, cl 8 verware, sewing machines, and washing machines, 
refrigerators, ice boxes, sy car’ sand gocarts. Catalog 20 includes the finest a of high 
qats stoves and ranges of all kinds and description ever placed on the market. Catalog ——— 
lumbia Graphophones and seaneie nthe world’s standard line of walking machines, Catalog 4 0 con- 
tains the celebrated Meyerhoff and in offered at prices from $144.50 up. 
EVERYTHING ON LONG CREDIT Every article shown in all our catalogs may be purchased 
on our world famous “National Open Account Credit 
Plan” and we fix the terms of payment to ree urincome. Ours is the most dignified system in existence 
and buying from us on open account credit wil 


bea pleasure to you. Weare the originators of National 
Credit, we have made it a life study and we are the one concern 


t can serve you as you wish to be served. 
WE S AVE You 95 TO 50 PER CENT This is absolutely guaranteed and when you receive 
our free catalogs andmake comparisons you will be 
instantly convinced of this fact. We are the largest distributors of furniture and household goods, carpets, 
stoves, talking machines and pianos in the world. We own and control twenty-five 
th retail stores located in the principal cities of the United States, our com- 
bined ‘capital is $7,000,000 and on account of our great size, which gives us a tre- 
m mendous purchasing — and enables us to control the output of a score or 
. more of the largest factories, “‘we 
canand do undersell any other cons 
cern in the world, cash or credit,”’” 


OUR RESPONSIBIL- 


We refer you to any 

bank, bacigessBouceos 

newspaper in Chicago, St. 

| Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 

Kansas City, or any of the 

cities. where our retail stores 

are located, to any express or 

railroad company or to any of our 

400,000 customers in every section 
in the United States. 


PIANOS ON FREE TRIAL 


Send no money with your order 

Our Handsome Beckmann Piano Cat- 
alog No, 40 contains the most remarkable 
piano offer ever made by any concern. We will 
ship any piano you select on 30 Days Free Trial. 
You need not send us one cent until you are 
convinced that you haye saved at least $100.00 
on our piano. 


We Pay rapbol on 


Columbia Graphophones 


“Send no money-Free Trial 
Our 46 Columbia Graphophone 
Catalog eS i gee in detail how we will 

ship a complete outfit, prepay the freight and 
allow you 10 Days absolutely Free Trial. Send 
no money. 


gAUU Drop usa Postai Today | 


A’s money, 


*Hall’s Hair Renewer ;romptly stops fall- 

hair because it destroys the germs that 
imoduce this trouble. 
| Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all 
' ff, and completely destroys the dan- 
druff germs. 

- Asplendid dressing. Does not interfere 
iwith curling or waving the hair. 

Formula with each bottle. Show it to 
you! doctor. Ask his opinion. Follow his 
iF R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


IDOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 
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We, 
oe \ e ° v Ss 
Beja) yp £9987 $1.50 Cash YS 
FICO" S=— [IMS rséMonthiy VOohe 
magnificent gon Turkish Couch $9.95. The greatest 
couch valuein the world. It is 78 inches long and 30 inches wide. 
Has 8 rows of deep biscuit tufts and is built on our famous steel 
construction of oil tempered springs. Filling is of fine tow with 
cotton felt top. The beautiful massive frame is built of highly fig- 
ured, polished, quarter-sawed oak, handsomely carved and fitted 
with’ heavy claw feet. Covering is of highest quality French Velour 
in figured effect and comes in red, green or brown colors. $1.50 
and we well ship youthis couch on approval, Catalogue 10 
shows thirty-four styles of couches at prices from $4.75 to $37.50, 


Shipped on 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


WE TRUST THE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


“ipiese L. 1078 35TH 


STREET 


Mau Stern of 
OU. CAN EARN 45 


N COMPO FOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was a 4 epitle ys on a. back of the 
hand, and on was rd it was dis- 
covered that the hair’ Ea pnt pletel removed. 

4 We named tke new discovery MO: . It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but wore sure va Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as 

| c. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
ecepiication will remove it; the heavy growth 

e beard or growthon moles,may uire 

oo a cauen sppliontions.ans without slightest 

wll or of eagieamn’ t feeling when applied ever 
lodene supersedes electrol sis. 


Used t by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 

















 Modene [Manufacturing Co., Dept. 542 
Y Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


History 
(Continued on page 10) 

‘‘The discoverers of the Hudson,’’ ‘‘The 
various names given the Hudson River,’’ 
‘‘The Indians seen by Hudson,’’ 
‘‘Champlain and the Iroquois,’’ ‘‘Why 
the Dutch wanted ashort route to India,’’ 
‘*Why Hudson thought he had discovered 
a passage to India,’ etc. The foilowing 
books may be consulted with profit. 

Fiske—Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 
America, Vol. 6 pp. 95—109. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

Fiske—The Discovery of America Vol. 
3. Pp. 379-380. Houghton, Mifflin. 

Redway—The Making of the Empire 
State, pp. I9—31. Silver, Burdett & Co. 





0 Ft. Steel Launch with 


18-21-25 foot launches at proportionate prices. 
All Isunches fitted with two cycle reversing en- 
gines with speed controlling lever; simplest ene 
gine made; starts without cranking, has only 3 
Moving parts, Steel rowboats, $20.00. All boats fit- 
ted with water-tight compartments ; cannot sink, need no 
boat house. Weare the largest manufacturers of pleasure 
boats in the world. Orders filled the 
day they are received. We sell direct to 
User, cutting out all middlemen’s profits. 
Free catalogue. 


Michigan 
Steel Boat Co. 
1807 Jefferson Ave, 
Detroit, Hichigan. 


¥ Wo will tench you tobe one in eight waite by mai] and secure you a position 
with a reliable firm. No former experience required, Hundreds of good positions 
now open. Ours are the only practical Schools of Salesmanship in the United States. 
Endorsed by the leading manufacturers and wholesalers everywhere. Write for 
free Catalog “A Knight of the Grip” and testimonials from our graduates who 
have been placed in good positions, Address Dept. 844, 


National Salesmans Training Association 
grrices : Monadnock Block, Chicese, l., Scoreiet SOM.. ite. Kenan City, Mo., or 


Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, M mention paper. 
STOMAGH ‘cois FREE 


By Dr. Dil?'s Stomapad Traatment. 


Immediate results, reiief at 
once when medicines alone 


complete 
BOG 





HAVE YOU ANY VACATION PLANS? 


Why not make this vacation profitable? Let us 
talk business. I want you ‘to handle my Educational 
Line of Stereoscopic Travel Sets, this vacation. You 
as a teacher, are especially adapted to the work, and 





I would 


FASY MONE 


for men and women who will give whole or spare 
Selling our Family Health Tablets, Liniment and 
Salve. and the work is 
Exclusive territory, 





: ten Approval. Send"No Money, $1.50 
‘WEWILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCK 
/ Gs lock of your hair, and we will mail a 244 oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hairswitch to match. If you 
fiud it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in tendays, or 
he 4 83 and get your switch free. Extra shades a 
little more. rare So bes postage. - Free beauty 
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Hemstreet—The Story of Manhattan, 
pp. I—10. Scribners.. 
Williams—Stories from Early New 
York History, pp. I—5. Scribners. 
Southworth—Builders of Our Country, 
pp. 123—129. Appleton. 

Foote & Skinner — Explorers and 
Founders of America, pp. 168—174. 
American Book Co. 

hful Va- 


R U LOOKING beakiatvs 


Hundreds of teachers are making big money sell- 

ing our HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTIES in: Summer Vaca- 

tion. R U Interested? Then write 

THE LIVINGSTON MFG. CO., 
Dansville 





ead he oa i 


» N.Y. 





can make splendid money with this line, 
like to send you one of the sets now, for your ex- 
amination, Set retails for $2.00, Price to you $1.00. 
Send me $1.00 and if you’re not satisfied i'll refund 
the mouey. ae touch with me now, before your 
town is taker 

WALTER a HOURAN, Bennington, Vermont. 








BE A NURSE 


Exceptional opportunity for a few young 
ladies to become Graduate Nurses, 


Three years course. Board and washing 


m Lake Michigan, six b 
Lincoln Park. Big shady lawn, an ideal 
home, best of associates. Graduates in 
great demand. Wh. you in jnoene~ 
aes seennos n. Diploma and degree 
G. N., (Graduate Nurse) issued to graduates, 
Write today for booklet and full particulars. 


4 oe lf you have heartburn, 

istress after BR ne indi- 

' | sour sto mach, d dys- 

pepsia, nausea, heart futter- 

ering, catarrh of the stom- 

ach, dizziness, sick head- 

ache, nervousness, Cramps, 

etc., you can be permanently cured at your own 
home. Send 10c. to cover cost of mailing, and wa 
will send you @ $1.00 treatment, Free, Send to-day. 











Lake View Hospital, 1730 Belmont Ave., Chicago. 


We will furnish 
too Invitations 


OILL’S TRINITY CO., 202 Oakland Music Hall, Chicago 
or Announce- 


( ET MARRI ED ments including 


two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.00, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
100 Visiting Cards Soc, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, New York. 

































Adhesives 


That Can’t Spoil 


“ You’ll never be willing to use a 
lue-pot,mucilage bottle or paste- 

tr after you once discover how 
much moreconvenientandeco- 
nomical Dennison’s Patent Pin 
Tubes of Glue, Paste and Mu- 
cilage really are. 

Just pull out thepin—squeeze 
out as much as you want— 
spread with the metal spreader 
—put back the pin and the tube 

ishermetically sealed. If you 
don’t use it again till 1920 the 
contents will be just as fresh 
aud sweet as when last used. 


Seve son 


GLUE 


IN TUBES 


cannot spoil—never discolor ar- 
ticles on which they are used. No 
brush to get hard—no stopper. 

I?not to be had ereers ler, 
will mail you a tube of Glue, Paste 
or Mucilage on receipt of 10 cents 


Address Dept.‘60," a; our nearestgtore, 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin Street 15 John Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
228 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St, 








NEW YORK CITY 


The Hermitage 


A CLUB HOTEL FOR MEN 
The name tells the story 


Seventh Ave. and Forty-second St. 


Junction of Broadway 


Restaurant on 
the street floor, 
—a restaurant 
where ladies are 
welcome, 


Every other 
part of the house 
exclusively for 
men. 


Telephones in 
every room. 


Respectful, 
quiet, obedient 
and alert Japan- 
ese servants. 











=] Bedroom and 


h&... bath $2.00 a 
wa, day upward. 


Send for Booklet 


T. F. PADDELL, Proprietor 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 


S. W. Sor, Broad- 
way at Sith Street. 
Near 50th St. Sub- 
way and 53d Street 

levated and access- 
ible to all surface 
lines, 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theaters, 
Shops, and 
Central Park. 
NEW and 
FIREPROOF 
Strictly First Class. 
Prices Reasonable. 
All outside rooms 


Alll hardwood floors 
and Oriental rugs. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 
Kept by a Former School Teacher 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIMSON, 


Formerly With Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 

















rf Invitations, Announcements, Etc- 

100 in script lettering, includ- 

é Ing ing two setsof envelopes,$2.50. 
100VisitingCards,50¢e. Write for sample 


N, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1087 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


Wilmington, Del. 


\ 


1.Ifa drover received as much money for 3 
sheep as he paid for 5, what-was his gain ap 
cent? 2. How determine what part of speecha 
word is ? “We determine what part of speech a 
word is by its position in the sentence.” Is the 
saponins, | answer dtl ae for the second 
question ?—A Subscriber, T. H. G. 

1. He pays } of the whole amount for 
each and receives } for each; difference 
is. But is ? of 4 (or ,°), the sum 
paid; hence his gain is % or 66% per cent, 
2. It isthe use of a word, not its posi- 
tion in the sentence, which determines 
the part of speech. A word maybe noun 
or adjective, noun or verb, etc., accord- 
ing to tise; as, ‘‘The lamp gives light.’’ 
‘This is a light room.’’ ‘‘ You may light 
the lamp.”’ 

1, “You talk too much.” How would you dis- 
pose of “much?” 2, Can the verb “‘do” alone, as 
‘Ido work,” be called the emphatic form? 3. 
“What is sometimes a relative pronoun.’’ What 
part of speech is “what?” 4. What were the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration,.of Independence? 5. 
Is the participle a part of speech? 6. ‘‘There” is 
quite frequently called an expletive or introduc- 
tory word. What part of speech is it when so 
used ?—A., P., Kansas 

1. In this example ‘‘much’’ is an ad- 
verb, meaning ‘‘to a great degree or ex- 
tent.’? It modifies ‘‘talk.’’ 2. A verb 
with ‘‘do’’ asits auxiliary issaid to have 
emphatic form, as in your example, ‘‘I 
do work,’’ ‘‘ work’’ being principal verb. 
The verb ‘‘do’’ alone, as ‘‘I do my work 
well.’’ is not emphatic, for in this case 
‘*work’’ isa noun, object of ‘‘do.’’ 3. 
Since it is uséd asa name in your sen- 
tence, it isa noun. 4. ‘‘That all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of theseends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it and to institute anew govern- 
ment, laying itsfoundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such 
forms, as to them shall:seem likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.’’ 5. It 
was formerly included in the parts of 
speech; it is now generally considered a 
form of the verb. 6. An adverb. 

Kindly let us know through the Normal In- 
structor how mee different kinds of animals 
there are.—A Faithfnl Subscriber, Chicago, Ill. 
Agassiz makes four divisions of the an- 
imal kingdom ; Radiata, Mollusca, Artic- 
ulata, Vertebrata. Each of these divisions 
is divided again into classes, the classes 
into orders. Of the first three divisions, 
he makes three classes each; of the Ver- 
tebrates, eight classes and twenty-seven 
orders; total number of orders, fifty-five. 
These are the main distinct kinds, but 
when species and varieties are to be con- 
sidered, the number extends into many 
thousands. 

On the Fourth of July, 850 glasses of soda water 
were sold at a fountain, some at 5 cts. each, some 
at 10 cts each. The receipts were $55. How 
many were sold at each price? Please give an 
algebraic solution of the above problem.—C, C., 
Ohio. 

Let 2=the no, at Io cts; 850—2=no. 
at 5 cts. Then 102-+4250—512=5500; 5+ 
==1250; 2==250. ; 850—a=—600. Ans. 250 
at 10 cts. ; 600 at 5 cts. 

1. How often does Congress meet? 2. What 
causes white spots on finger nails? 3. How ex- 
plain to children, “‘Invert the divisor” in division 
of fractions? 4. Give name and salary of chief 
naval officers of U.S. 5. Ditto, chief land offic- 
ers. 6. Name chief ships and officers of Ameri- 
can fleet on way to San Francisco. 7. Name and 
give masterpiece of most important authors liv- 
ing at present time.—An Ohioan Subscriber. 

1. At least once every year, on the first 
Monday in December. 2. A slight bruise 
or imperceptible injury. at the root of the 
nail. 3. Show them by operation rpon 
the fractions that it is merely the short- 
ened process of performing division, by 
reducing both fractions to a common de- 
nominator and then dividing the numer- 
ator of the dividend by the numerator of 
the divisor. 4. Flagofficers of the navy: 
Admiral George Dewey, first in rank; 
rear-admirals next, Robley D. Evans, 
commanding Atlantic fleet, heads the 
list, Caspar A. Goodrich, Commandant 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received, Aremiitance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 

_reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 8. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


| admiral, $13,500; of rear-admirals, first 
nine, $7,500, second nine $5,500. 5. 
Lieut-Gen. Arthur MacArthur, Maj.- 
Gens. Leonard Wood, John F. Weston, 
Frederick D. Grant, A. W. Greeley, J. 
F. Bell, Wm. P. Duvall. 6. 1st Div., 
Ist squad.; Connecticut, Capt. H. W. 
Osterhaus (Flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Evans,) Kansas, Vermont, Louisiana; 
2nd Div., ist squad.; Georgia, Capt. 
Henry McCrea (Flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Wm. H. Emory,) New Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land, Virginia; 3rd Div., 2nd squad.: 
Minnesota, Capt. Jolin Hubbard (Flag- 
ship of Rear-Admiral Charles M. Thomas, ) 
Ohio, Missouri, Maine; 4th Div., 2nd 
squad ; Alabama, Capt. Ten Eyck D. W. 
Veeder (Flagship of Rear-Admiral Charles 
S. Sperry) Illinois, Kearsarge, Kentucky. 
Commander of the fleet, Rear-Adimiral 
Robley D. Evans. 7. Edward Everett 
Hale, ‘‘The Man Without a Country’’; 
T. W. Higginson, ‘‘ Atlantic Essays’? ; 
W. D. Howells, ‘‘A Foregone Conclu- 
sion;’’ Mark Twain, ‘‘Innocents 
Abroad’’; George Meredith, ‘‘ Richard 
Feverell;’’ Thomas Hardy, ‘‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree’; Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, ‘‘Robert Elsmere’’; Rudyard 
Kipling, ‘‘The Light That Failed’’; 
Count Tolstoi, ‘‘ War and Peace.’’ 
Note—It is impossible to decide upon the“most 
important living authors,” and the ‘‘master- 


piece” is a matter of opinion. The above area 
few among the names in first rank. 


1, The farm is neither his nor theirs. Parsein 
full “his” and “theirs,.”” 2. Ilove my own home. 
Parse “own,” 3. Give sounds of ‘‘o” and ‘“‘e” in 
“women” and pretty.”—A. V.S.,V.S., Kentucky. 

‘*His’’ is a pronoun in possessive form 
representing both the possessor and the 
thing possessed (it stands for ‘‘ his farm’’ ; 
its antecedent is the name of the person 
referred to; it has masculine gender, 
singular number and, as it represents the 
noun ‘‘farm’’ understood, it has predi- 
cate nominative case, being complement 


of ‘‘is’’, Parse ‘‘theirs’’ similarly. 2. 
‘‘Own’’ is an adjective, modifying 
‘*home.’’ The'word means ‘‘belonging 


to’’ ‘‘belonging exclusively and espec- 
ially to,’’ and is used most frequently 
after a possessive pronoun. 3. Sound of’ 
short ‘‘i’’ in both, ‘‘wimen,’’ ‘‘pritty.’’ 


What is a madstone? Where found? Is there 
another name for it ?—Ote, Mo. 


A stone supposed to cure hydrophobia, 
or prevent it, by being applied to the 
wound, but the belief in it has no scien- 
tific value. Reputed madstones come 
from no particular locality, are of various 
sizes and seem to have been selected from 
some peculiarity of form or color. When 
tested, they show none of the properties 
claimed for them. One proved to be 
simply a piece of white feldspar. 


1. ‘*We believe him to bea liar,” Is “him” the 
object of the transitive verb “believe,’’ or the 
subject of the infinitive “to be” ? If the latter, 
then why not give person and number to the in- 
tinitive to agree with its subject, as in finite 
verbs? 2. “You ought to go.” Why isthe in- 
finitive ‘‘to go” used asthe object? 3. “Whose 
knife is that?” Is ‘‘whose” an interrogative 
pronoun on an interrogative adjective? Why? 
4. How distinguish an adjective from an adverb- 
ial clause introduced by a conjunctive adverb? 
In the sentence, “I heard Barrett when he played 
in New York,” it seems that the conjunctive ad- 
verb “when” may displace the one’ phrase, “‘at 
the time at which.” 5. Do intransitive verbs 
have voice? If so, give an example to illustrate. 
6. Account forthe formation of the five Great 
Lakes, 7. Illustrate by sentences to show when 
the question mark follows the quotation, also 
when the question mark is within the quotation 
marks. Explain.—An Old Subscriber, Ill, 


I. It is objcet of ‘‘believe.’’ This 
sentence is an abridged form of ‘‘ We be- 
lieve that he is a liar,’’ the clause ‘‘that 
he is a liar’’ being object of ‘‘believe.’’ 
So ‘‘him’’ with the accompanying phrase 
‘*to be a liar’’ is object of believe. 2. 





ane ee ee se with my illustrated booklet 
‘ABOUT THE HAIR.” Results guaranteed or money refunded, 

I have mad> the cure of Superfluous Hair my 
ialty. I have never had a reported failure. If you 
have hair on the face, neck or arms, nO matter how 
many times you have been disappointed, let me send 
you particulars of my method. It is so harmless, 
simple, certain. Enclose 2c stamp for sealed and con- 
fidential reply. ASK ME HOW. 


(Mrs.) M. ELOISE CLARKE, Dept. 35, Syracuse, N. Y. 









































and send to us and you will get the book a 
la otters tree by return mail id 


$, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICI 
Music 


Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of musi¢ 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if yo 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guita 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin 
be given free to make our ome study course 
for these instruments known in your locali 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your onh 
expense during the time you take the lk 
will be the cost of postage and the music 
use, which is small, 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send 
for our free booklet and tuition offer. It will 
sent by return mail free. Address, 


U..S. School of Music, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 





























Box 23, 





SINGING MADE EASY 

By using Belcanto Troches. Make weak voie 
strong, Clear and mellow. Remove hourseness, in 
tation and tickling.. Strengthen the vocal cords. Used 
every where by speakers and singers, Trial box 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lake Side Drug Ce.) 
Riverdale Station, Dept. C, Chicago, 
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They can’t rot or get ont of line. They are another 
illustration that 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
isever mindfal-of the safety and comfort of its patrons. - 
















Perfect passenger service between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, Wid 
KANSAS CITY and points beyond. ream. \ 
GEORGE J. CHARLTOR, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, IL 










FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER 


CANCEROL, has proved its merits in the tt 

ment of cancer. It is not in an experime® 
stage, Records of undisputed cures of cancef 
nearly every part of the y are contai 
Dr. Leach’s new 100-page book. This book 
tells the cause of cancer and instrncts in the@#® 
of the patient ; tells what to do in case of DIEE 
ing, pain, odor, etc. A valuable. guide 10% 
treatment of any case. A copy of this 
book free to those interested. Address, 
























N.Y. Navy Yards, second. Salary of 


N.B. Asa maker of Medicine and Perfume ask me for 
a dainty Sachet; its lasting fragrance will delight you. 





Dr. L. T. LEACH, Box 94 Indianapolis, b 





REE TRIAL TREATMENT 


Superfluous Hair perieen geat dl re- 
moved at office by latest’ scientific 
method; registered Washington. Cure 
guaranteed ; no electricity or poisons; 
$1.00 mailed package will convince you 
of my harmless and successful cure. 
MME. MAYME, FaceSpecialist, Dept.6, 
320 5th Ave., 32d St., New York. 


(STEOPATHY IN A NUT SHELL 


Dr Goetz’s Manual tells you how to cure all diseases 
vihout drugs. This is one of the many indorsements 
neceived:— McLemoresville, Tenn. 
“Your Manual received, which I like very much. I 
can do anything that is laid down in the book, as it is 
; #0 plain.”” J. W. CARTER. 
_ Our prospectus and sample pages, free, tells vou all 


NATURE’S CURE CO. 
Dept. Z, 118 E. Liberty Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


GREAT MONEY MAKER FOR AGENTS 


= Sell Magnetic 
Combs and get 
rich; agents 
j wild with® suc- 
3 They remove dandruff; stop falling hair; RE- 
{irve HEAD. 
samp: 








ACHE, never break. Send 2c stampfor 
e. PROF. LONG, 736 Ash St., PEKIN, ILL. 





Send us your address 

and we will show you 

how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free,you work in 
© the locality where youlive. Send us your address and we will 
lain the busi fully, lees gs t a rape — 

of $3 for every day’s work, absolut sure. atonce. 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 283 Detroit, Mich. 
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lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPOR: 





TED ANYWHERE al- 








mbination Card Case No. 50. 


Cards FREE with purchase of COMBI- 

CARD CASE. Name embossed in gold 

beautiful card case. Write for Illustrated 

A, Form conclusions for yourself. Every- 
s gem. Don't fail to write me. 

L, 404 Oakley St., Evansville, Indiana. 





Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete. 

and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab- 

box 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 

er write for free samples. 


ae nornais 295 East Washington St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
WANTED WOMEN 


tion and address, preferably teach- 


Bop Educ 
‘tition ir. 





during the i em summer; po- 
nent. Good guarantee. 
| eo. L: Shuman & Co., Ohio Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


POPULAF MUSIC » 
; Days,” ‘Summer Time,” ““Two Blue Eyes,” 
Ste 15 conta each post paid. Catalog 
be sap, ere, pees pga, Conte 
Freehold, N. J. Fore nes doress ane 


regen shade. Suitable for a party of teachers. 
1A. Lanahan, 409 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


NTS $103.50 per month . 
ma bn Columbus.O, sold 33 
iS hours, made $13; ou oan doit we CUTS TOTHEEND 
a ree ite N. Thomas Mfg. Co. 122L St. Dayton, 0, 
ATENT of Patents. 774 F Street, 
: WASHINGTON, = 


Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. 


ie r EASILY MADE 
ac! 5. $25 A WEEE ice 


"hr i TOUNG & 00.194 Dearborn Bt, 














Cc. L. PARKER, Solicitor 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘Ought”’ is transitive in meaning, being 
originally the pretert of the verb ‘‘to 
owe.’? 3. An interrogative pronoun in 
possessive form. Its antecedent is the 
name of the owner of the knife. 4. A 
conjunctive adverb necessarily introduces 
an adverbial, not an adjective clause. 
‘At the time at which’’ is an adverbial 
phrase, containing the adjective plirase 
‘at which’’ as modifier of ‘‘time;’’ it 
is not two distinct phrases. 5. Voice is 
a distinctica usually applied to the tran- 
sitive verb alone, but some grammarians 
apply voice to ihe intransitive verb, 
stating that it has no passive voice. 6. 
Caused in part by glacial erosion and 


| changes in level of the land; they also 


owe a portion of their depth to dams of 
glacial drift. 7. Your own questions 
illustrate the two forms; first, Is ‘‘him’’ 
the object of tlie transitve verb ‘‘be- 
lieve,’’ or the subject of the infinitive 
“*to be’’? Second, ‘‘Whose knife is 
that?’’ In the first example the quotation 
comes. within the question; in the 
second, the question is the quotation. 

1. Can “‘much” be used as a noun? If so, give 
example. 2. Why did tne natives kill Magellan? 
3. Who is present governor of the Philippines? 
4. When were Oklahoma’s senators and repre- 
sentatives chosen? How? 5. What distinctions 
are there between an infinitive and a participle 
other than one is a verbal noun and one a verbal 
adjective? 6, What difficulties have been settled 
in U. S. by arbitration since 1800? 7. Are Nor- 
way and Sweden ruled by one king? If so, who 
is present ruler? 8, Does a postmaster who re- 
ceives a package or letter (on Saturday hav. to 
forward the same on Sunday if it is too late for 
Saturday’s mail? 9. How oe large battle- 
ships are there in the U. S. navy? 10, What is 
the rule for pronouncing words which begin 
with “ce” and “we”? 31. What do the Esquimaux 
do for light:and heat? 12. Where do the Arctic 
birds which have no wings hatch theireggs? 13. 
Are the hides of elephants valuable for tanning? 
—Subscriber, Idaho. 

I. It is a noun whenit meats a quan- 
tity, a great deal, as, ‘‘He that gathered 
much had nothing over.’’ 2. Magellan 
had joined forces with the friendly ruler 
of Cebu island in an attack on the na- 
tives of Mactan, and in a rear-guard de- 
fense after his allies had been routed, 
he was killed, April 27, 1521. 3. James 
F. Smith, appointed 1906. 4. The Con- 
gressmen were cliosen by the people in 
their state election, Sept. 1907; the Sen- 
ators by the State legislature after it con- 
vened. They drew lots for the long ani 
short term, Dec. 17. 5. An infinitive 
may also be used as adjective or adver- 
bial modifier; as, ‘‘A house to be sold,’’ 
‘*He came to see me.’’ 6. Chiefly the 
adjustment of boundaries between the U. 
S. and Canada, the U.S. and Mexico, 
Alaska and Canada; settlement of the 
Alabama claims and others, and of the 
fisheries question. 7. Haakon VII’ is 
king of Norway, Gustave V is king of 
Sweden. 8. If there is a regular Sunday 
mail sent out from his postoffice; not 
otherwise. 9. Sixteen nowin the Pa- 
cific; total number of battleships, twenty- 
seven (including first and second class. 
and those almost completed.) 10. Both 
have the sound of long ‘‘e’’, except that 
the letters ‘‘ae’’ are separate in ‘‘aerial’’ 
and all similar words pertaining to the 
air; and ‘‘oe’’ has sound of short ‘‘e’’ 
in twoor three words. 11. They burn 
oil from the blubber of whales, seals and 
walruses. 12. On crevices in the rocks, 
as do the penguins of the Antarctic re 
gions, for example, which make no nests. 
13. The tusks, which furnish ivory, are 
said to be the only valuable part of the 
elephant. 

1, How are the territories of the U.S. governed? 
2. The Constitution says, ‘‘There shall be as many 
electors as the state has representatives and sen- 
ators.” How arethey chosen? 3. (a)Where are 
the U. S. mints located? (b) Does the small 
letter beneath the eagle on silver coins stand for 
the namesof the mint where they were coined? 
(c) If not, what is itssignificance? 4. What was 
the number of immigrants to the U.S.in 1907? 
5. Who is Lieutenant Governor of Indiana? 6. 
Are there seven or eight associate justices in the 
Supreme Court of the U. S.? 7. Who pays the 
President’s private secretary ?—C. H. Z. ‘ 

I. The organized territories elect their 
own legislatures, but their governors, 
judges, and other important officers are 
appointed by the president. Each ter- 
ritory is entitled to send®one delegate to 
Congress who has the right to take part 
in debate but not to vote. 3. (a) At 
Carson City, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and Denver. (b) (c) It 
does, except on coins from the Phila- 
delphia mint which have no letter. 4. 
1,285,349. 5. Hugh T. Miller. 6, Hight 
associate justices and one chief justice. 
7. Paid by the government, which pro- 
vides for nearly all the official expenses 
of the president. His official title is 
now ‘‘Secretary to the President.’’ 
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Cheerful days—the days when 
you take Cascarets. Isn’t it won- 
derful what a difference one little 
candy tablet makes? 


We all need a laxative sometimes. 
How often we need it depends entirely on how we live. 
If we exercise largely, and eat the right food, we need a laxa- 


tive only occasionally. 


But if we live in-doors, and get too little laxative effect in our 
food, we may need to get it quite frequently in some other way. 





Nobody can doubt the need for a laxative. The only question 


is: Which one is the best? 


And that isn’t a question now. 
Cascarets are known to embody the only laxative which acts 


in a gentle and natural way. 


Castor oil merely greases the bowels. 
Cathartics and salts, acting as pepper acts in the nostrils, 


flush the bowels with fluids. 


But those fluids are digestive juices, and we will lack them 
tomorrow if we waste them today. 





Cascarets alone cause the muscles of the bowels to act the 


same as some foods will do. 


Carry them with you. Take one when you need it. You will 
then enjoy all the good effects of keeping the bowels clean, 





Cascarcts are candy tablets. 
bulk. 
50c, 25c and 


They are sold by all druggists, but never in 
Be sure you get the genuine, with CCC on every tablet. 


Ten Cents per Box 


The price is 


807 

















Let 
All Sing 











School Music Books 








“ The Lively Little Pussy,” 


or $1.50 per dozen. 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


per dozen. 


ten music. 


pecially for primary and intermediate, 


qcents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 
he above are prepaid prices. 


STEELE’S ROTE SONGS—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“Coasting Songs,” ‘‘ Cradle Songs,” “* How the Flowers Grow,” “* How to Make a Shoe,” 
“* Jack and jill.’ “ Little Bo Peep,” ‘‘ Marching Song,’, ‘ Seven 
Times Ove.” “‘ Snow Song,” ‘‘ Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” “ The Way 
to School,” “‘ There Was a Little Man,” “‘ Tom, The Piper’s Son,” ‘‘ Two and One,” “ When 
you Drive a Nail.” Just the book you want to enliven your school work. 15 cents per copy 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. Price I5Cc, 


Old Favorite Songs—s2 selections, words and music. 
ever been written. They are the songs that are loved most, Price 1oc. per copy. 6oc. 


Songs of the [illions—125 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. : 

Merry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen, 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 

Gems of Song, 160 peges, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Primary andCalisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,50 cents per copy or $5.00. perdozen 

New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,!25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. : 

Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of f ; 

118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 
js Weaver's School Songs—By T. B. Weaver. A choice collection of songs for opening and 
closing of schools, forspecial days and for general use. , 

Smith and Weaver Primary Song Book—By T. B. Weaver aud Laura R. Smith. An ex- 
cellent collection of songs for primary grades. Boards 3oc., $3.00 per dozen. 

Songs In Season—Twenty songs of Spring, twenty-six of Autumn, thirty of Winter, 
together with flower songs, bird songs and miscellaneous. U 
150 pages. 
Henry’s Day School Song Collection for all Grades—Board 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 
New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
Sunbeams of Song—32 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


These songs are the best that have 


5c; $1.50 per dozen, 


Reading and Siuging writ- 
30c. per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 


15c. each, $1.50 per dozen. 


For all grades, but more es- 
Paper 50c. cloth 75. 


25 cents. 


Cash ::st accompany all orders. 














Sweetest, loveliest and most unique 
Ten photographs 
healthy, 


A YARD OF KIDS! 


picture ever sold! 
\ (from life) of handsome, 


adies say. You'll say the 
same, Get these “Kids” right now. 
Sent, prepaid, for 25c coin, mention 
aper and get pretty premium free. 
Money back if you wantit. Also lady 
agents wanted. NOVELTY PICTURE CO. 
411 Walnut Street, = Philadelphia, Pa. 
you some land from British Columbia 
Let Us Buy Gov’t on R.R. at $3.50 per acre. Your 
bank pays money to Government. Our only charge 
for selecting land is option on land, to net you 50% to 
100% profit. Write for reports. 
Scand. Canadian Land Co., 
800 Teutonic Bidg., 7 * 


ARTISTIC POSTCARDS 
Landscapes, Buildings, etc.( No Comics) € 
Il. Place Souvenir Co., Passaic, N.J. 
MARGUERITE FREY POST CARDS. 
A series of six tri-chrome cards of the most beau- 
tiful woman in America, for 15 cents. James Lugg, 


1018-18th Street, Denver, Colo. 





Chicago 











brilliant social and. business 


HOW TO WRITE letters. It's worth knowing. 


Booklet free. Write us today. 
THE HOME STUDY CLUB, Box 401 Hornell, N, ¥. 


E $ Ngipiecrine 100 SAMPLES of WASHIN: 
ARN LUID in your town. Send 6c stamps an 
securetert.to A. W. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 

AGENT ¢ a Perfumes, Flavors; etc. 
ig Profits, Express, Pd. Terms Free 

Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 
LOVELY POSTALS, 25¢., SILK Floral with Greetings & 

Your Name Beautifuliy Frosted, Perfumed Satin, “En. 


==" trancing Love Scenes, Leapyear, etc, 
AMERICAN ARY CO., Saal . 


AGENTS-*° Monthly. Combination Rolling Pin, 
Nine Articles Combined. Lightning sel- 
ler, Sample Free, Forshee Mfg. Co., D100, Dayton.0. 


PPAR YSPECTACLES #s-2cte's cone 
DAA wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, LU. 
ARGUMENTS Py orien fo onderan ron a: 


jects, $1.00 each, P.8.Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


LOANS to CHICAGO TEACHERS by a Teacher. 
L. A., care of FEDERATION BULLETIN, 444 Unity Building, Chicago, Winois, 











Noteheads with 100 Envelopes printed to order, on Crash Finiebed 
Bond for $1.00. Samples aah gh Bi 
N, Jeffrey Co. 16 No. Vermont St,, Brooklyn, N, Y. + 





West Haven, Conn, 

























NAME. 


H, E. SEVER, Treasurer 
204 Dearborn Strect, Chieago 

You may ship me eubject to my EXAMINATION 
AND AP’ AL one complete set TARBELL’S 
LIFE OF LINCOLN in four large volumes, silk 
cloth binding, embossed backs gold stamped, 
gilt top, pe ie bok price $10.00 which I 

to 








TARBELL’S 


























} Four Large, Beautiful Volumes, Gilt Top 

NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES ¥¢%,,/2°¢,<° 
garding Lin- 
coln’s parentage. New light on his life as a boy, farm hand, 

storekeeper, politician, statesman. The True Story of Lincoln’s 
matriage, The Famous “lost Speech” delivered in 1856, now first 
reproduced. New material on the Lincoln-Douglas debate. New an- 
eccctes regarding the Lincoln-Shields duel. New stories of Lincoln asa 
Lawyer. New facts regarding his nomination for President, election, life 
in Washington, and tragic death, disproving many misstatements and 
popular errors. 

Ida M. Tarbell has written a naceney of Abraham Lincoln which is a master- 
piece. It begins with his pavenae and early life, giving a full and complete ac- 
count of all his early struggles, showing the growth and development of Lincolnall 
along the rugged way from the humble log cabin in which he was born to the White 
House at Washington. The set is beautifully printed on the very finest deckled edge 
book paper, and contains a wealth of illustrations and pga be many of them never before 
published. It is artistically and substantially bound in elegant silk cloth binding, gold 
embossed backs and gilt top, 


books are satisfactory, 
as follows; $1.0¥ within five days after 
books are received, and tue balance at 

the rate of $1.50 ysonth for six 
months until paid. It is under- 
stood ifthe set does not meet 




















OUR OFFER We offer the sets at our disposal while they last, cloth binding, 


LIFE OF LINCOLN 



















Historical Romances 


Truth is often stranger than fiction. Mulbach’s wonderful 
historical novels areall founded on truth. These romances 
deal with the great characters and great events of history. They 
deal with the private, personal life and character of great men 
and great women and thuse with whom they were associated. His- 
tory is here written in story form. These volumes are beyond ques- 
Py ogre ry fascinating historical romances that have ever been given 

e world. 


These are the litles of the Eighteen Volumes 
ge and the Queen of Prussia 

























Napoleon and Blucher Fredreck the Great and His Family Ali and His House 
een Hortense Berlin and Sans Souci Henry VIII and Catharine Parr 
Maria Antionette and Her Son Goethe and Schiller Louisa of Prussia and Her Times : 7 
Prince Eugene and His Times The Merchant of and Maria 
The Daughter of an Empress Theresa and Her Firemen 






eat crisis in Germany, Austria, Russia, 







These eighteen volumes contain a history of the shov 
England, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Holland, and Prussia during two hundred years of : 
startling events, told. in intensely interesting and romantic form. tion 

All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted. Hel 
Thus the human interest always prevails and has given this set of books enduring popularity, 

These wonderful historic romances are among the books that never die. They are inter. 9 field 
esting, instructive, reliable, truthful, wholesome and good.,In the volume devoted to I ** 4 
Napoleon and Blucher practically every historic character that the life of the great emperor i Z et 

x t) 
t 


touched in any way is here given—all the men and women of his time. 
The books are printed upon extra quality of paper from easy-to-read type, are attractivel = mor 
illustrated and bound : Combination Art Cloths, Light Red Backs and Green Sides. Wit a 





gilt top, only $10.00, payable $1.00 on delivery and $1.50 
a month for six months. We will ship subject to your examination and 
approval, Do not delay mailing acceptance blank as we have less than 
100 sets to be sold at this special price. 


AMERICAN ORATORY 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN AND ORATORS 











FOUR 


Ble BOOK 
BARGAINS 


titles and ornaments stamped in gold on the back. Size of the volumes is 734 by 514 inches, i cout 
These eighteen volumes contain nine thousand (9,000) pages of § the 
the most Instructive and interesting reading ever published. > hor 
Because of our large advertising and distributing facilities, the publishers have placed in ' @ itis 
our hands for distribution the balance of this edition for quick sale. At the price named i} : will 

they will not last long. Order now. i ; 
OUR OFFER We will ship this entire set subject to your EXAMIN- 9 es 

ATION and APPROVAL for ONLY $19.00 to be paid Hmm “> 

as follows:—$1.00 after 5 days’ examination and approval, and $2.00 per fim and 
month thereafter until paid. We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFAC- Bam el 


TION in every way, and if you are not satisfied after you have received the 
set and examined it at your leisure, you may return it at our expense. 


$1. 





Works of 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 








Over 150 American orators are represented by their master-efforts. 
These orations represent the very cream of American oratory and statesmanship. 
To make a list of the orators whose best speech is given in this set of books would 
be to practically call the roll of all famous American statesmen. The work is clean, 
wholesome, and patriotic. It is complete in six volumes, bound in red English 
cloth, well printed on a good quality of book paper, and contains photogravures of 
many famous men, Each volumn is 7} inches tall by nearly 5 inches wide and 1 
inch thick, The work contains a total of 2297 pages. 









OUR OFFE We will ship this entire set subject to your EXAM- 
INATION and APPROVAL for ONLY $8.00 to 

be paid as follows : $1.00 after 5 days’ examination and approval 
and $1.00 per month thereafter until paid. We absolutely 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION in every way, and if you 
are not satisfied after you have examined it at your leisure, 
you may return it at our expense. Ifyou are satisfied 

retain the set and enjoy it. 






H. £. SEVER, Treas. 
204 DEARBORN ST, 
Chicago 









Ship me, subject to my 
EXAMINATION and AP- 
PROVAL, one complete set 
‘Famous American Statesmen 
and Orators’” in 6 volumes 
bound in red English cloth, stam) 
ed in gold, at your SPECIAL PRICE 
of $8.00 which J agree to pay, if the 










Western Newspaper Association 
204 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





$1.00 per month until paid. It is un- 

derstood if the set Goes not mest with my 
entire approval after 5 days’ examination I 
will notify you and hold subject to your order. | 


ADDRBESS.....0.000000000-000000 sosssereces cnscns socsocons 











FIVE VOLUMES, HALF MOROCCO BINDING 


Emerson is regarded as the greatest thinker of all American authors, He was known as 
the “Sage of Concord.” His fame as an author increases with the years. He was a poet, 

hilosopher, lecturer, and essayist, and everything he wrote is a masterpiece. No library 
= ere without the works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. The contents of the set are as 
‘ollows: 
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Volume One—Essays on Great Men.—Plato the Philosopher, Swedenborg 
the Mystic, Montaigne the Skeptic, Shakespeare the Poet, Napoleon the 
Man, Goethe the Writer. Volume Two—Nature, anessay. The American 
Scholar, an oration. Literary Ethics,a lecture. The Young American, 
alecture. Volume Three—Essays on Fate, Power, Wealth, Culture, 
Behavior, Worship, Beauty, Illustrations, Volume Four—Essays on 
English Traits, Self- Ability, Religion, Literature, and Character. 
Volume Five—History, Self-Reliance, Compensation, Spiritual 
Laws, Love, Friendship, Prudence, Heroism, the Over Soul, 
Circles, Intellect and Art. 

OUR OFFER We have purchased the remainder of an edi- 
tion of the works of Emerson. The bind- 
ing is an elegant half morocco, silk cloth sides, gilt top. 
We offer the complete set for ONLY $12.00, and you may 
pay this at the rate of $2.00a month. We will ship the 
complete set subject to your EXAMINATION and 
APPROVAL and guarantee satisfaction in every 
way. No money is required until you have re- 
ceived the set and looked it over and found it 
satisfactory. We have but the one style of bind- 
ing and the edition issmall and will go quick- 
ly at the low price and the extremely liberal 
terms named. Mail acceptance promptly. 
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ELITE LO I RY RE SOE ERIN oe A ADO AES 


UDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 
Courts, suys—in an able 
Delin- 
BY 
terest that I read the present 
tions to déal with the subject. 
* * * In the interest, therefore, 
courts every year, as well as all 
it is my hope that this volume 
especially of parents, teachers 


| the best known authority 
¥ 
> in America on Children’s 
* introduction to 
x of 
| ' o Juvenile 
: quency 
. e 
pmas Travis, Ph. D. 
“It was with the greatest in- 
book. In it Dr. Travis has 
shown exceptional qualifica- 
He has covered this important 
field in an admirable manner. 
ofthe hundred thousand or 
more children dealt with in the 
the children dealt with in the 
homes, schools and churches, 
will be found in the hands, not 
only of probation officers, but 
and pastors. * * * I rejoice to 
welcome it with enthusiasm.” 


New York: 


THOS. Y. {ROWELL 
ano G0. 


cas 
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MONEY EASY 


very county to sell the popular 
emblem 
EARN 


pity Knives cite address, photo, | 
. ves name, ‘ 
handle, log. A 


Send stamp for 
CC $75 to $300 
—— Real i wen you how) 
Holite—quick salee—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 
her ‘money making special offer to agents. 


Our new self- 
Miiatriricavad: Bias lee Cake 
olland, The Gent of Europe! 


0 go to Europe and not visit Holland, one 
ent 48 well go to Washington and not visit the 





Bi: wise traveler goes from England by way 
PetWucenboro-Flushing. The route by which the 
eater part of the European mails are dispatch- 
et by the largest and most comfortable steamers 
wussing the English Channel. This route lands 
passenger in the province of Zeeland, well- 
“own throughout Europe for the number of 
rent costumes worn by peasantry. 
me somctiznss talk about the National 
costumes. There is no National Dutch 
he. Queen Wilhelmina was once presented 

&number of dolls, each of them dressed in 

Of the costumes one sees in Holland. There 

about 100 dolls. 

t Zeeland is merely typical of the whole of 
heriands. In this one province about 30 
it costumes, each one distinctive and en- 
ely different from all the others. are worn in 

_y 4s many different islands, tewns and vil- 

t, For it is a curious custom that the shape 
large and fine lace caps the women wear 

, y indicate the place where they live, but 
Po at —— they are Protesants or Roman 
atthe province of Zeeland the tourist sees the 
rful dikes, the ingenious system by which 

icky little Dutch nation is still fighting its 
etsy and friend, ““Water’’, and snatching 
from the sea the land seized by Neptune, 
whole of Holland is full of historical and 

mtic associations. Nothing in Europe can 

10 intezest*a trip through this quaint and 

ghtful country. ; 

i Netherland State Railways have recently 
-to this country, its official representative to 
wclly inform intending visitors to Holland. 
#6 Mr. C. Bakker, 407-409 Broadway, New York. 
P will be glad to furnish fully and freely all 

ning itinerar- 
oks, maps, time 
cost, 
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Schoolroom Construction and 
Inspection 
(Continued from page 27) : 


escape for those who are unable to use 
ladders or stairs—one fire escape for 
every fifty persons, and one automatic 
escape fer every twenty-five persons. 
Inspection is under Commissioner of 
Labor, and a fine of from $25 to $200 
may be imposed for failure to thus equip 
a building within sixty days after notice, 
and a further fine of $50 a week for con- 
tinued neglect. 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—The Superintendent 
says: ‘‘We have no specific provision 
of law that applies especially to school 
buildings, there being one general en- 
actment covering all public buildings. 
In addition to this, I may say that the 
boards in control of our general institu- 
tions have authority to inspect and pro- 
vide means of safety, and I am glad that 
these boards have used their authority 
very effectively. The recent sud experi- 
ence at Collinwood has led to careful 
investigation of many school houses and 
the result is that fire escapes are being 
erected, doors made to open outward 
and teachers have had regular fire drills. 
In one instance the other day, I saw 
more than five hundred children get out 
of a building in fifty-two seconds. 
While our laws are not so specific as we 
would like to have them, or as doubtless 
they will be made hereafter by legisla- 
tive enactment, I am glad to know there 
is a great awakening on this subject of 
greater protection of our school youth, 
and that public sentiment is in favor of 
the very best precautions that can be 
‘taken.’’ 

NEw YorkK.—The State laws require 
that ‘‘all school buildings situated in the 
school districts of the State, other than 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
which are more than two stories in 
height, shall have properly constructed 
stairways on the outside thereof, with 
suitable doorways leading thereto, from 
each story above the first, for use in case 
of fire. Such stairways shall be kept in 
good order and free from obstruction.’’ 
Since 1904, in all school buildings 
erected costing over $500, ‘‘all exit doors 
shall open outwardly, and shall, if dou- 
ble doors be used, be fastened with 
movable bolts operated simultaneously 
by the handle from tke inner surface of 
the door. No stairway shall be con- 
structed with winding steps in lieu of a 
platform, but shall be constructed with 
straight runs, changes in direction being 
made by platforms. No door shall open 
immediately upon a flight of stairs, but 
a landing at least the width of the door 
shall be provided between such stairs and 
such doorway.’’ In addition . there are 
laws in regard to construction of all 
buildings in most of the cities which, 
apply to school buildings. In every 
public or private school, except colleges 
and universities, having more than one 
hundred pupils, Fire 
Drills must be held at 
least once a month. 
Failure to comply with 
this law shall be a mis- 
demeanor punishable by 
a fine not exceeding $50. 

OKLAHOMA. — No laws 
at present. Early legis- 
lation is expected. Each 
|, school has its own regula- 
tions as to Fire Drill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — 
Schools are included in 
the general law requiring 
fire escapes on buildings 
three stories or more in 
height. Failure to com- 

ly with this regulation 


ing so as to afford an effective means of | 


arn 25" A Week 


As a Trained Nurse 


woman's noblest work, prof never ded, steady ceuplopment, thorough instruc- 
jon by correspondence, without interference with student’s present occupa- 
— = cuties, Graduation in one third usual time by reason of superiority 
oO 5 
Undergraduates having successfully taken first quarter of the course, wil! 
recommended for minor cases, thereby securing incomes usually more 
than sufficient to pay all costs, Employment bureau of School will assist in 
placing all competent graduates without charge. ‘ 
To bea competent nurse is invaluable to any woman. Professionally it ’ 
makes her iniependent, gaining for her the highest possible honors and un- 
y- In her own home her abilities mean practical life 





er loved ones- 
rgraduates earn from $5 to $15 weekly ; when on cases, graduates from 
$15 to $75 weekly, customary fee, per week. Board included. 
This course is especially valuable for missionaries. 
For complete information regarding superior service of this School, address at 
once, and oanddon this paper, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE HOFIE SCHOOL OF NURSING, 140 Dearborn St., 
Hospitals, sanitariums, and physicians in any part of the world will be supplied with trained nurses upon application. 








State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo, 
CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS 

Our Academic Coursés are accredited at 
Northwestern University towards require- 
ments for entrance to the Freshman 
classes. Full credits for advanced stand- 
ings dre given many of our courses at the 
State Normal Schools at Kirksville, Mo.; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Maryville, Mo., and 
Madison, 8. D. 


The skiu is an important body organ. Jit discharges 
through its 28 miles of tiny pores, two pounds of effete or 
waste matter every 24 hours. Now, unless these pores are 
properly performing their work, this waste matter slays in 
the skin and makes tt sallow, muddy and yellowish. 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nurishing skin food with stimulating tonic pro- 
perties. Apply alittle with the finger tips night 
and morning and it will help the little pores to per- 
form the work nature intends them to do. 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and 
cause large, unsightly pores. Many skin troubles 
are caused by rubbing stuff into the skin. Having 
no remedial virtue, this simply dries up and clogs 
the tiny pores, making the complexion worse than 
it was before. 

Milkweed Cream quickly restores a faded, sallow 
complexion and removesall skin blemishes. It should 
be used regularly every night and morning in order 
to keep the skin healthy and to prevent the pores 
from becoming clogged up. 

Improves bad complexions—preserves good complexions one Se dead 


Milkweed Cream Is put up in the most dainty fashion —white jars gums. 
that will be an ornament for the most exclusive dressing-table. sf obee druggist po 
it te giving your name d 
Liberal Sample Free 2niuiircesund enclosing s two-cent Mf mot, Keep Zodenta, send 
stamp for postage, and we will send asample free of charge, to prove us wo cell 0 id wae 
how beneficial and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is! A gies ne “it oon 
money 
F. F. INGRAM & 00., 65 rn ee A i meg: don’t like it. 
i d Cream issold by all druggists 50 cents - 
sere Mie 81.00 0 jar or sent postpaid F. F. INGRAM & 60., 
on receipt of price. 65 Tenth Street, 
Detroit, . Mich. 


is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance of 
the well-groomed man or 
woman. 

It is a dentifrice in 

aste form, different 

rem the ordinary pastes 

because the ingredients 
are blended together by 
intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the 
same. 

It desolves all injusions 
deposits which discolor 
and in time ruin the deli- 
cate enamel, causing de- 
cayed teeth, It prevents 
the formation of tartar 
and destroys all poisons 
and germs which cause 








Study Under Our 
Competent Direction 


Thereis a vast difference between occasional efforts at home 
study without the assurance that you are proceeditg correctly and 
the well planned courses offered for study under the guidance of 
thoroughly equipped, enthusiastic instructors. In the first instance but 
- little is usually accom- 
plished ;in the second, 
every expectation may 
berealized. When astu- 
dent enrolls with us we 
assign a teacher who is 
watchful of her intor- — 
ests contiuually until Elementary Algebra 
the course is finished. Higher Algebra 
Students-of this school canoes 
always feel that in- Greduene and Analysis 
quiries for help in their 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REVIEWS, 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Physics 

U.S. History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education ‘ 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology andi Hygiene 




















is punishable by a fine 
not exceeding: $300 and 
by imprisonment for not 
less than one or more 
than two months. Inspec- 
tion is under the depart- 
ment of Factory Inspec- 
tion, except in cities of 
the first and second class. 
Doors on large school- 
houses must swing out- 
wardly. No law in re- 
gard to Fire Drills. 
SoutH CAROLINA.—No 
legislation in regard to 
construction of school 
buildings further than an 





alizing the necessity of study to advance in her profession should 
avail herself of the services of onr strong organization. Tuition 
fees may be paidin reasonable monthly installments. 
way possible we study to be helpful to those who apply to us for 
aid. Write today for information. 

New Normal Courses. 
twenty-four common school and high school branches; one, two, 
three or more branches may be selected for a course. 
matter, new arrangement, new plaas of study—the result of years 
of experience and preparation. 
Methods. 4 very extended new course of study 
in Primary Methods, covering the work in every branch taught 
in the first three grades of school; 
subjects of organization. management and discipline. 

Other Courses: Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Pharmacy; thorough and strong. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


380-386 WABASH AVEN 


Primary 


ng 
courses are welcomed Contention ang Rhetoric 
= m. and Brit. Literature 
by us. Any teacher re B General History 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 
ACADEMIC DEPT.—Eacu SusJecr is 4 Course 
Arithmetic Second Year Latin 
Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
position Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Algebra Ancient History 
Geometry ed. and Modern History 
First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL DEPT 


Geography 
Physica! Geography 





In every 





Thorough review courses in 


New text- 


United States History 
SPECIAL COURSES 








Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 


Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 





also careful treatment of the 





Name 





AbDoerss 


Normal Instructor—May. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associutions, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 


on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they will be fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 


Magazine containing the advertisement. 


Read all advertisements 


carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 


one’s time and attention. 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 


office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Two Leading Educational Publications 


URING the Summer many thousands of the teachers of the conntry will be making selection of 
D their educational magazines for the coming year. To the attention of ail such we desire to present 
the merits of our two publications NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. It isa matter of 
pride and satisfaction to be able to say that no other publishing house in America, or in the world, has 
succeeded in building up two educational magazines that so studiously and thoroughly provide for the 
needs of the progressive teachers generally as do these. As the result of their intrinsic worth they have 
easily distanced all competitors to such an extent that today they are regularly read by practically one- 
half of the public school teachers of this country, besides enjoying an extended foreign circulation. 
The teachers have thus set the stamp of approval upon our efforts. 


The Normal Instructor for 1908—9. 


ORMAL INSTRUCTOR of itself is the most popular and most extensively circulated Educational 
Magazine inthe world. It is regularly read by practically one-third of the teachers in America. We 
want to put it still further in the lead. We ask every present subscriber to help bring it to the attention 
of other teachers and urge them to become subscribers. Every new subscriber helps us to make a better 
magazine FOR YOU. We intend the magazine shall be better aud more useful during the coming year 
than ever before. 


AMONG THE DEPARTMENT FEATURES AND CONTRIBUTORS WHICH WE ARE ABLE 
TO ANNOUNCE FOR THE INSTRUCTOR FOR THE COMING YEAR ARE THE FOLLOW- 
ING: 


The Department of English will be in charge of LauRA DUNBAR HAGARTY, teacher of English in the 
Buffalo, (N. Y.) Training School for Teachers, and a popular Institute Lecturer. 

Articles on History will be contributed by SARA M.R1IGGs, professor of History in the State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, teacher of History at Summer Schools, and author of ‘‘Studies in History ;’’ 
also by SHERMAN WILLIAMS, New York State Institute Lecturer, and author of text-books on History. 

School Arts and Crafts will be in charge of HERMAN W. WILLIAMS, supervisor of Drawing in the 
schools of Haverhill, Mass., and maker of well-known Charts for Drawing. 

Physical Training Lessons will be furnished by FREDERICK MARTIN, instructor of athletics in New 
York City Schools, and Physical Director at St. Michael’s Lyceum, Brooklyn. 

Nature Study Department will be conducted by Epwarp F. BIGELOw, president of the Agassiz Associ- 
ation, editor of the Nature and Science department in St. Nicholas and a well known writer and lecturer 
on Nature subjects. 

A Department of Civics will be given, with articles by Winson L. GiL1, who will also conduct The 
School City Exchange. 

Full Page Drawings, Blackboard Calendars and other illustrative material will be furnished by BEss M. 
CLEAVELAND, and other work of this character will be given by AGNES M. CHOATE. 

Articles on Literature ,especially connected with Friday Exercises will be furnished by INEz N. McFEE. 

The Help-One-Another-Club, one of the strong and popular features of our magazine, will take on new 
excellence this year under the continued care of JEAN HALIFAX. In this Department the teachers get 
close to one another through the exchange of their schoolroom experiences, and find this intercourse of 
great helpfulness. 

Articles on Parlimentery Law, by NANETTE B. PAUL, teacher and author on this subject, is one of the 
interesting and useful features to be presented. 

Industrial Articles by competent and well-informed writers, properly illustrated. 

Friday Exercises, including Special Day Exercises, Music and Pieces to Speak, will be given special 
attention and will present some very attractive material. 

The important departments of Answers to Queries, and Problems Solved will continue in the charge of 
their present competent conductors. 

These are only leading and regular features but sufficiently indicate the scope of the magazine and the 
general exceilence of its contents. Read Page Seven for some fuller comments. Zhe entire magazine will 
be filled with matter by and for teachers, and we can safely say that no other educational magazine offers 
so much material of such excellent and helpful a character as is thus indicated for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The price of Normal Instructor is 75 cents a year; $1.00 for two years. Both Normai Instructor 


and Primary Plans one year, if ordered at the same time, $1.40 


Primary Plans for the Coming Year 


Every Primary teacher and every teacher having primary pupils in charge should have and use 
PRIMARY*‘PLANS. This is distinctively a magazine of practical aid for teachers of Primary pupils— 
made by primary teachers for primary teachers, and numbers among its contributors leading specialists in 
every branch of primary work. 

Here are some of the Departments and contributors for the coming year: 
BIGELOW; Language, VIRGINIA BAKRR; Drawing, D. R. AUGSBURG; Primary Teacher's Exchange, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS; Primary Problems, ELLA M. PowErs; Reproduction Stories, HARRIET G. 
BRowN ; Little Ones in Faraway Lands, INEZ N. McFEE; Songs, LAURA R. SMITH; Drawings, BEss B. 
CLEAVELAND, AGNES M. CHOATE and ANTOINETTE M. CANFIELD. Pieces to Speak, Ezercises, Music, 
etc., adapted to the primary grades are given special attention. Primary Plans is very fully illustrated, 
with drawings and photographs, adding value to the text. It is without question the most practical and 
the most valuable magazine published for primary teachers. 


Nature Study, EDWARD F. 


The subscription price of Primary clans is $1.00 a year; $1.60 for two years. Special rate to 
subscribers to Normal Instructor, 80 cents . year. Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one 
year, if ordered at same time, $1.40. 


Liberal Compination Subscription Offers 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one yeal...............:.ccsceeeeeees $1.40 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years......... .........0...000 2.40 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.... 1.27 
Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid... 1.52 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid............ 1.52 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Qyestion Book, postpaid.......... 2.12 
Both magazines one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ......... 1.92 














SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For $1.00, postpaid. 


For Pereett Ree Clas Riviews. "ie tig tee ag Ake erg hy ~ ee and 2. For 81.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
Up-to-Date Question Book obtainable. 3. For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 








By LEVI SEELEY, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in the Trenton, New Jersey, State Normal School 





It fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and in addition 6. 
to Questions aud Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject on the best method of study- 


ing and teaching that subject. 


t is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. 
A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. 


4. For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 

5. For $2.12, postpaid, including Primary Plans two years. 

For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 








F. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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2 "NORMAL I 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Receives at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. wM.0. PRATT, Mer. 


THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


939-941 UNIVERSITY BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
. E Manager. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the teachers placed last year by this agency were placed by direct recommendation. 
Our methods will please you. Write to us for information. ; 


FREE REGISTRATION 


mendation agency. Teachers register with us wi 
and not simply WAIT for an opportunity to recommend them, 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 N. 7th Street, - 


The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 











for a short time. 29 years of success. Fore- 
most in public confidence. Large demand for 
ood teachers. This is more than a recom- 
the assurance that we will WORK for them 
rite now for manual. 
ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


Teachers needed at once. Write for 
our plan. A definite amount of 
work done for every member. 


Exceptionally favorable terms. 








Bennington, Vermont. 
PACIFI AGENCY . Tenth year. Writc B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . ¥. Block, Seattle, Wash. 


TEACHERS: fhe Agency that is on the ground and does the business. If you want a position in 
FISHER: ACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho or Montana it will poy 1 to + in this Agency. 
Excellent facilities for piscing evanane ™**™-* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


















































We have so many direct calls for teachers 
for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
schools in all parts of the country that 








1000 wanted in the Pacific Nortli-west 
and particulars, write the Inland Empire Teachers Agency, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
I ee . 
Albany Teachers’ Agency 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 1 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
156A Free St., Portland, Maine. 
W. B. ANDREWS, [igr. 

TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY Neste, "Tena., wants good 

x Nashville, Tenn., wants good 
teachers to fill excellent vacancies in the South and West. 

Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. We need teachers for Spring Schools. 

Get in line NOW. 

Fred Dick, ex-State Supt., Manager, h236-237 Em-- 
pire Bld., Denver, Colo., Eastern Office Io1 Market 

Ave., Atlanta,Ga. TEACHERS WANTING POSITIONS SHOULD REGISTER WITH US. 

There is a demand now for teachers in rural schools in Colorado. We are also receiving calls 

TEACH ERS COME SOUTH Louisiana is unquestionably the pub- 

9 The work is pleasant, the pay good, 
the climate delightful Number of direct calls received last year three times as great as 

THE LOUISIANA 1%ACHERS’ BUREAU, Edgar M. Campbell, Manager, Faliah, La. 

in good positions this year is the aim of the SUCCESS CH- 

500 TEACHERS PLA CED ER'S ‘AGENCY. Weean make this heed § po Bn ae 

state. Stamp for our blanks and circular. No registration fee. 

SUCCESS TEACHER'S AGENCY 85 Lake St., Chicago, If. Est. 1904 
For definite, personal co-operation 
sition you desire, join the “CEN- 

TRAL.” Calls now coming in for September openings. Write today for booklet and blanks. 

F . | | t t of experience, desires position to 

ommercia ns [lg Of School, or to supervise penmanship, 
i Best” references. 
The American Teachers’ Agency 
Alfred H. Campbell, Ph. D., Manager pa MP gi Bay hy ye OY 
term or next year. Register at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts, Write today 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
TEACHERS AGENCY Knoxville, Tennesee. 
We recommend the best professional talent. 


Competent Teachers, this year. For registration blanks 
Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
9 
Good positions for Fall now on our books 
Write us for circulars. 
MIDLAND TEACHERS’ 
NO REGISTRATION FEES. Established 1900. 
COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7. yay Pa. 
for teachers for positions to be filled in December and January. This is the time to register. 
lic school teacher’s land of now. 
our total membership. Ambitious teachers should write us to-day for full information. 
teachers, but we must have every available teacher on our list. Send in your name today. Vacancies in every 
b) 
N in securing exactly the kind of po- 
E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 19 E. Gay St.. Columbus, Ohio. 
introduce commercial courses in High 
or both, in a city of at least 20,000, 
P. 0. Box 702, North Yakima. Washington 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Tf you do, it will be your fauit if you do not have a better position for next 
y. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 24 BESSE PLACE, 
| SAM E. HILL, Manager, 
To School Officials: 


To Teachers: We need Kindergarten and grade teachers; Principals for Academies, Gram- 
mar, High and Preparatory Schools; City Superintendents; College and University Presidents; 
Teachers of Music,—in fact instructors in all branches of school work, to fill vacancies in all 
the Southern and Western states. 

Call on us while attending any Educational gathering in Knoxville. 


information. 
Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Domestic Science, Art, Drawing, 


Music, Elocution, Physical Culture, Athletics, etc. Deals in School 


Property. Recommends all the year round. Calls from school officials. 
Register now, as the best chances come early, 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Write for further 


MANY TEACHERS WANTED 


An agency that recommendsin 15 Southern States, Ala., Ark., Fla., 
Ga., Ky., La., Md., Miss., Mo., N. C., 8. C., Tenn., Tex., W. Va., Va. Also 
Conducts a Special Florida Agency. Recommends for Universities, 
Colleges, Private, Normal, High and Grade Schools also special teachers of 








A GENTS $103.50 per month 


V.0.Grbee, Columbus, 0, sold 23 
in 3 hours, made #13; 
show how.F ree utfit. N. Thomas Mfg. Co. 152N St-Dayton, 0. 


WANTED WOMEN 


of Good Education and address, preferably teach- 
mm: jers; for work during the spring and summer; po- 
sition permanent. Good tee. 






‘selling these wonderful Scissors, 


al 
Sa can dott we GUIS TOTHEEND 


Southern Office 12-16 Trinity | 
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Books are part of man’s perogative ; 


hold, 
That we to them our solitude may give, 


old. 
Our life, fame pieceth longer at the end, 
And _ books 
extend. 
—Sir Thomas Overbury. 


‘‘Parliamentary Law, with Forms and 
a Diagram of Motions.’’ By Nanette B. 
Paul, LL.B., member of the faculty of 
| the Washington College of Law. 295 
pages, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. Also a 
thirty-three by forty-six inch wall dia- 
gram of motions, $2.00 expressage col- 
lect. The American Patriotic League, 
30 East 20th St., New York. 

The subject of Parliamentary Law has 
always been one of great difficulty and 
complication, nard to get at, yet in some 
measure, the knowledge of it is abso- 
lutely necessary for successful membez- 


or woman, boy or girl, who has some 
understanding of it has a large advantage 
| over those who have not, in any kind of 
a meeting, of a club, secret society, 
| church organization, teachers’ meeting, 
| board of directors or a legislative body. 
| How few there are who do understand ! 
Any person who will make a sufficient 
study of any one of several books on this 
subject can get hold of the principles 





| involved, but it is a tedious course of 
| study and hard work. All this is re- 
duced to the minimum by Mrs. Paul’s 
| most successful attempt to systematize 
|and simplify it. Any grammar school 
| boy or girl can easily understand this 
| book, which is actually entertaining 
| reading as well as instructive. Mrs. 
Paul's Diagram of Motions. enlarged 
from the book to thirty-three by forty- 
six inches, simplifies this subject more 
| than has ever before been done. It 
ought to hang on the wall of every gram- 
| mar and high school room, and of every 
other room or hall where clubs and 
societies meet. 


| ‘*Our Trees: How to Know Them.’ 
| Photographs from nature. By Arthur I. 
Emerson. 
nition at any season of the year, and 
| noteson their characteristics, distribution 
and culture, by Clarence M. Weed, 
D.Sc. 140 illustrations. Small quarto, 
cloth, $3.00. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

This delightful book should be in 
every school library in the country. The 
pictures consist of photographs direct 
trom nature and are arranged to show the 
whole tree, as well as leaves, flowers and 
fruits ina manner which makes it easy 
for any one to identify with ease any 
known tree. A book like this will make 
a charming companion for any summer 
vacation outing in the country. It is in- 
deed interesting and attractive. 


‘Harmony and Ear-Training.’? By 
William A. White, Professor of Music in 
the Teachers College of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 218 pp., $1.50. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, New York. 

This treatise breaks new ground. For 
the first time there appears a text which 
provides in conuection with a thorough 
course in Harmony, systematic studies 
in Ear-Training. This book is nota re- 
statement of the conventional principles 
and practice of Harmony, with Ear-Train- 
ing exercises inserted. It is a unified 
treatment of both subjects, novel in 
manner and in matter, carefully graded, 
lucid in every detail, and the result of 
many years of experience in the class- 
room. With this treatise in hand, 
teacher and pupil are steadily busy with 


In formal ink they thought and voices 


And make time present travel that of 


it farther backward doth 


ship in any deliberative body. The man. 


With a guide to their recog- | 





Next to acquiring good friends, the best acqui- 
sition is that of good books.—C. C. Colton. 


and exceptions. As the preface States, 
one finds in the book a ‘‘plain presenta. 
tion of the actual facts and effects of 
music, based upon the universal use of 
musical material by composers.’’ While 
this treatment of Harmony is certain to 
attract attention, the novelty, efficiency 
and comprehensiveness of the Ear-Traip. 
ing studies will give the book an epoch 
marking if not an epoch making char. 
acter. The blending of the two branches 
of study is a pedagogical achievement of 
the highest artistic value. 


‘‘Moral Training in the Public 
Schools.’’ The California Prize Essays, 
By Charles Edward Rugh, T. P. Steven. 
son, Edwin Diller Starbuck, Frank 
Cramer, George E. Myers. Ginn & 
Company, Boston. ‘ 

A citizen of California, who modestly 
withholds his name, recently offered a 
prize of five hundred dollars for the best 
essay on ‘‘ Moral Training in the Publie 
Schools,’? and a second prize of three 
hundred dollars for the next best essay, 
The offer was widely published and over 
three hundred essays, many of them of 
high merit, were submitted. 

The donor of the prize fund named as 
judges Rev. Charles R. Brown of Oak- 
land, California, Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
President of Stanford University, and 
Professor Fletcher B. Dresslar of the 
Department of Education in the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The first prize was awarded to Mr, 
Charles Edward Rugh, Principal of the 
Bay School, Oakland, California, the 
second prize to Rev. T. P. Stevenson of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The three 
essays which stood next in rank accord- 
ing to the estimate of the committee,— 
submitted by Prof. Edwin Diller Sta- 
buck of the University of Iowa, Frank 
Cramer of Palo Alto, California, and 
Principal George E. Myers of the Mc- 
Kinley Manual Training School, Wash: 
| ington, D. C.,—were possessed of 0 
| much value, and made such important 
contributions to the discussion of this 
vital problem, that it seemed desirable 
to} secure them for publication in the 
same volume which contained the two 
prize essays. The clear, popular stylé 
in which the essays are written, and thé 
| able manner in which the varied solu? 
| tions are offered, make the volume most 
| readable and profitable. f 





| ‘The Community and the Citizen.” 
By Arthur William Dunn, Head of the 
Department of History and Civics, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, indi. 
ana. Illustrated. 266 pages, cloth, 80 
cents. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, vas 

This book is a denarture from tlie 
traditional methods of presenting the 
subject of civics to young people. It 
has not been customary to differentiaté 
between civics and civil government, 
The writer believes that such a different- 
iation may be made, and that anything 
like a scientific analysis of the machinery 
and powers of government cannot be 
profitably undertaken earlier than the 
last years of the high school, and then 
it may best be presented in close asso- 
ciation with the work in American his- 
tory. On he other hand, he believes 
that many elementary ideas regarding 
community life, the meaning of citizen- 
ship, the relations between the. citizen 
and tthe community, and the services 
performed for the citizen by the govern 
ment, not only can, but should be pre- 
sented to the pupil at an early period in 
his education. 


‘*Little Folk’s Land; The Story of 4 
Little Boy in a Big World.’”? By Madge 
A. Bigham. Large 12 mo, cloth, price 
$2. Atkinson, Mentzer and Grover, 





the study of music itself, not merely 








guaran’ 
Geo. L. Shuman & Co., Ohio Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


with the study of musical theories, rules 
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Chicago and Boston. 
This book grew out of a series of 
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‘01 tine 1908 


jesous given by a successful kinder- 
artener to her class. Its object is to 
pring to the level of the child's mind, 
, sense of man’s social, moral and 
irtual relationships. Basing the plan 
on the principles of co-operation and 
faterdependence, the author begins with 
the. unit, the ‘child, and traces through 
him the many other units necessary that 
must act and interact between nature and 
tie various artisans of the word before 
the child’s livelihood be possible. 
Branching from these principles as ex- 
emplified in the social life, the same 
jaws are traced through the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, impressing on the 
child’s mind.-the striking analogy be- 
tween..man- aiid the world of Nature, 
and-thereby reflecting the Divine law of 
unity—God the one-life of all. 


‘ Selections from the Prose and Poetry 
of John Henry Newman.’’ Edited by 
Maurice Francis Egan, LL.D., J.V.D. 
Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

This book is intended for those younger 
students who ought to begin to consider 
English style in the light of an art as 
soon as they begin to write. It is also 
intended for those who admire Newman 
while they think they are too busy to 
read his most important works, 


‘‘Studies in American and British Lit- 
erature.’’ By Inez N. McFee. A. 
Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

The principal aim of this book has 
been to present a logical plan which will 
enable the pupil to appreciate all that is 
géod in literature, to assist him to ex- 
ptess himself clearly and intelligently, 
atid to give him abundant food for 
thought. All selections from the works 
of the--various authors have been care- 
filly taken, and great care has been 
taken to make all information authentic. 


‘In the Golden East; an Illustrated 
Journey in Eastern Wonderlands; A 
Geographical Reader by Charlotte Chaffee 
Gibson. Price 60 cents. Little Brown 
& Company, Boston. 

This book deais with the trip of three 
children with their tather and mother to 
the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Ceylon, 
India and Egypt. It is written in an 
interesting manner and attractively 
illustrated. 


‘Deeds of Daring Done by Girls.’’ 
By N. Hudson Moore, with illustrations 
in color by Archie Gunn. 300 pages, 
ptice $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 

‘Teachers desiring to inspire young 
girls under their charge and parents 
wishing to place beautiful ideals before 
their daughters, will find this a helpful 
book to recommend. It should find a 
Place in every home and school library. 


°“*Baldwin’s Second Fairy Reader.’’ 
By James Baldwin, author of ‘‘The Fairy 
Reader,’’ ‘‘The Golden Fieece,’’ etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, 192 pages, with illustrations. 
35 cents. American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

Issued in the series of Eclectic Read- 
ings, this book is especially adapted for 
supplementary reading in the second or 
third grades. It is, therefore, designed 
for children who are able to read easy 
narratives with some degree of facility. 
The stories are derived from a variety of 
sources, each representing the folklore 
ofa different country. Some of them 
ate already recognized favorites, “but 





many are new to schoolbook literature. | 
All are retold by the author in a style 
which lends them new interest and value. | 


‘The illusrtations are numerous and un- 


usually attractive. 


‘The Training of the Human Plant.’’ 
By Luther Burbank. Century Company, 
New York. 

‘This little book written by the Wizard 
of Plant Life, should be read by every 
one who has charge of the training of 
children. Mr. Burbank makes the fol- 
lowing statement in the first chapter of 
his book ‘‘I have contsantly been im- 
pressed with the similarity between the 
organization and development of plant 
and human life.’’ The chapter titles of 
the book are as follows. The Mingling 
of Races, The Teaching of Nature, 
Differentiation in Training, Sunshine, 
Good Air and Nourishing Food, Dangers, 
Marriage of the Physically Unfit, Hered- 
ity—Predestination—Training, Growth, 
Environment the Architett of Heredity, 
Character, Fundamental Principles. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
Plan to Use Them in Your School Next Fall 


IE DERRY 








Aids in Language, Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study. 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Size 54x8. Send 25 cents for 25 
art subjects. Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, 
two pictures and a bird picture in three colors for two 
two-cent stamps. Smaller, halfcent size; larger 5c. size. 


Blue Jay BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, two cents 
each for 13 or more. Size 7x9. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22x28, including margin. 75 cents each; eight for $5.50 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box i3, Malden, Mass 



















TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


New Souvenir No. 6 


The above is a reproduction of our Sou- 
venir No. 6, which is something new and en- 
tirely different from anything you have ever 
seen. It is a neat six page folder of good 
heavy cardboard, size 3% by 6inches, printed 
in beautiful colors and embossed in rich gold. 
In thecenter is a seal with the appropriate 
words ‘‘ Lest we forget” beautifully embossed 
in rich gold with a silk ribbon drawn through 
the back and tiedin a bow atthe left, justas 
9 shown in cut, thus giving it a very pretty ef- 
W fect. The cut above shows the style with 
photo. If photois not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design. The in- 
™ side contains an elegant illustrated poem 
“Close of School’ written and designed ex- 

ressly for our souvenirs. On the back of © 

his folder is a very neat wtnter scene cover- 
ing the whole page and is very beautiful. On 
one of the inside sheets we print for you, the 
name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, names of teacher, scholars and 
school board, which matter you must send 
us when you order. 

We are positive this souvenir is far super- 
forin beauty and design to anything else you 
can get for yourscholars and the price is very 
reasonable when you consider the quality of 
the souvenir. 




















If you are looking for the best, you are surely getting it when you send for our 
souvenir No. 6. 


Is a neat 12 page booklet size 334 x 5in., 
tied with a beautiful silk tassel, printed 
and embossed incolors and gold. The de- 
sign is éxactly as represented above. The 
inside contains an elegant poem, entitled 
“Close of School” written especially for 
our souvenirs, also other appropriate 
matter together with illustrations. 
print the name of School, Dist. No., Town- 
ship, County, State, Term, Teacher, School 
Board and scholars in each booklet. They 
can be had with or without photo. The 
engraving above shows style with photo. 
If photo is not wanted there will appear 
instead an educational design. 


Photo Souvenirs: If 
graph of yourself or schoo! 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil at 
Close of School. 


Souvenir No.5 


The Best Obtainable. 


We 





Pricelist Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 5c each. Additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 6c each, Additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


hoto souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo- 
houseand we will make a small photo to appear on 
each souvenir. There will be no change made in the photograph and the picture 
on the souvenir wil! be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally reduced 


in size. We can copy from a large or small photo or from a group providing the 


Price Postpaid 
40 or less without photo 6c each, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each 


h 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 1 be had for 20c per doz. 


You must order no less than 10 and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars names to be printed. 
venirs are not exactly as represented vou may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we d 


head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others in the group. 
Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 per doz. 
them not tofade. Your photo we return uninjured. 

otograph please write your name and address on the back. Extra Photos can 


We guarantee 
When sending your 


Remittance must accompany all orders. If sou- 
busi s. S les of our souvenirs will be mailed 





upon receipt of a two cent stamp. Orders are usually filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requiresa littlelonger to complete the 


order. You should however order as soon as possible. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., BOX 200, CANAL DOVER, OHIO 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


NORMAL METHODS 


’ 1908 Summer Schools 


EDGAR 0. SILVER, President 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 7th TO 24th, 


1908 


An ideal opportunity to study the most approved methods of teaching music and drawing in the public schools. 
The oldest, the largest, the most thorough, the best equipped, and the most successful and helpful summer schools in 


this country. Graduates occupy prominent positions all over the United States, 








EASTERN SCHOOL 
New England Conservatory, Boston 
William M. Hatch, Business Manager 
221 Columbus Ave,, Boston, 


Further information 
and illustrated book- 
let sent upon request 








Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Frank D. Farr, Business Manager, 


WESTERN SCHOOL 





378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















‘ ‘ ' Offers Ov. 
Washington University wy: eee 
For every grade of County and State Teachers’ Certificates in each State. A com- 
lete Normal School curriculum of elementary, secondary and college subjects, 


rimary Methods, Drawing. Secondary courses prepare for admission to Wash- 
ington University and other Universities. College courses in the Languages, 


Mathematics. History, Literature, Sciences, Sociology, Economics, Philosophy, 
HO ME Laboratory supplies loaned. Credit for work completed. Address, 
Box M., oo oe WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, “+ «- St. Louis, Mo. 























ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers 
are looking into the quality of their school supplies with 
greatercare. They have found that the DIXON. ENCILS 
give the best results. The teachers want the best and not the 
poorest that can be bought. 

We can provide you with “the pencil that fits” if you will 
tell us what kind of work you wish it to do. 

Send 16c. for a sample package that will explain our mean- 
ing. It will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 








JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 

















. leet , debates, essa: ete. writt ° 
EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres. | OratiOMS, Manuesripes tovined and ten fonder. 
Cc. J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. | Particulars for stamp. P. A, Miller, Freelandville, Indiana. 





Opportunities 


For promotion are better in the South and 
West than in any other sections. The Bell 
Teachers’ Agency, tow in its sixteenth year, 
covers this field completely, and works earn- 
estly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. 

For full information and free sample copy 
of The Progressive Teacher, write 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 


Nashville, Tenn. 

















1887 Emblems for Graduation 198 


New designs and a select listof GOLD 
and SILVER patterns to choose from. 
Your ideas carried out in new designs 
Write us stating your wants and giving 
your ideas. 
UNION EMBLEM COMPANY, 
2 Dean St., Attleboro. Mass 
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The man out of 

work meets every where the 

question ‘‘What can you do? 

Strength and willingness’ to work 

do not count for much unless they 
are backed up by special training. 


The demand —, is for 
trained men; if you doubt it look 


in the ‘help wanted’’ columns of the 


daily papers, or ask a big employer for 
a position. The ranks of the unemploy- 
Nt am kept full by men who have failed 
to improve their spare time. The em- 
ployer knows that the workman who uses 
his own time to increase his practical 





* 


knowledge will not waste the time for which his employer pays him. 
The ‘first class licensed engineer,”’ the ‘‘A number one draftsman,” 
the **Assistant foreman,”’ so persistently sought for has in his spec- 
ial knowledge the very highest recommendation obtainable. 
You can fit yourself to get and hold any position men- 
tioned in this clipping or any other position in the engineering trade, 
by home study during your spare time. The American School of 
Correspondence has fitted thousands of untrained young men to-start 


life in good positions at good salaries; 





it has helpe 


thousands of discouraged 
older men to better pay, better work, 
with better hours and better future. 

We employ no agents to annoy you. 
We carry on our work by correspondence only, 
and pay your tuition money to expert teachers 
for instructing you, not to high priced agents 
for enrolling you. 


Mark on the coupon the subject that interests 
you most, sign your name and dress plainly 
and mail at once. BEGIN TODAY to fit yourself 
for a position that pays. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Div. 174, Chicago. 





Norm. Inst. 6-08 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Pleaee send me free illustrated 200-page hand-book 
of engineering inf i Iam i d in the 
course marked X. 
.. Mechanical Drawing 
«Electrical Eng. 
+. Mechanical Eng. 
-. Stationary Eng. 
. Structural Eng. 
-. Locomotive Eng. 
..Stractural Drafting 
.-Telephone Practice 
..Sheet Metal Pattern 

Drafting 





..Mathematics 
-.Heating, Ventilating 
and Plumbing 

..Arehitecture 

..Hydraulies 

Surveying 

«Telegraphy 

+. Textiles 

College Preparatory 
Course 





OccupatiOn.......sccsseeevvecevescecces 
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All Sing 











School Music Books 











STEELE’S ROTE SONGS—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 


“Coasting Songs,’’ *‘ Cradle Songs,”’ 


“* How the Flowers Grow,” ‘*‘ How to Make a Shoe,” 


“The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack and Jill.’’ ‘‘ Little Bo Peep,” ‘‘ Marching Song.’, “Seven 


Times Ove ” 


“Snow Song,” ‘‘ Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” “‘ The Way 


to School,’ ‘‘ There Was a Little Man,” ‘‘ Tom, The Piper’s Son,” ‘‘ Two and One,” “‘ When 
you Drive a Nail.’”’ Just the book you want to enliven your school work. 15 cents per copy 


or $1.50 per dozen, 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye [lodern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song buok, contains ex- 


cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. 


$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
Old Favorite Songs—s2 selections, words and music. 


Price 15¢, 


These songs are the best that have 


ever been written. They are the songs that are loved most, Price roc. per copy. 6oc. 


per dozen 


Songs of the Millions—125 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 


Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. 


15c; $1.50 per dozen. 


Merry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 perdozen. 


Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy 


or $4.50 per dozen. 


Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
Primary andCalisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,5o cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 
New Century Songs, .28 pages, manilla covers,!25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 
Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ- 


ten music. 


118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 


30c. per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 


Weaver's School Songs—By T. B. Weaver. A choice collection of songs for opening and 


closing of schools, forspecial days and for general use. 


15c. each, $1.50 per dozen. 


Smith and Weaver Primary Song Book—By T. B. Weaver aud Laura R. Smith. Anex- 


cellent collection of songs for primary grades. 


Boards 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 


Songs In Season—Twenty songs of Spring, twenty-six of Autumn, thirty of Winter, 


together with flower songs, bird songs and miscellaneous, 


pecially for primary and intermediate, 150 pages. 


Paper Soc. 


For all grades, but more es- 
cloth 75. 


Henry’s Day School Song Collection for ali Grades—Board 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 


New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 


Sunbeams of Song 
+ cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 
The above are prepaid prices. 


25 cents. 


32 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs. 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Ep1ITor’s Nore :—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs. Aunie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions asked relate to matters outside 
the scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 
DEAR FRIENDS :— 

Questions in regard to the progress and 
utility of Esperanto continue to be 
asked. A good many teachers are -plan- 
ning to study this summer. 

In: the last Norma] Instructor, I said a 
good deal on the subject and gave some 
information. that need not be repeated 
here. You will be interested in a word 
that comes trom Evansville. Indiana. 

‘*We are glad the Normal Instructor is 
speaking a good word for Esperanto. In 
Evansville, we have a Teaclhiers’ Esper- 
anto Clyb which was organized by Prof. 
Julius Stover, the teacher of German in 
the High School. 

‘We do not yet know how valuable the 
new game of Cio may be but we are told 
that playing it ten times will make one 
a fluent conversationalist. The game 
was invented by Mrs. Winifred Sackville 
Stover, president of the Indiana Esper- 
anto Association.’ 

If Indiana teachers will write to us, 
telling more particulars, we shall be very 
glad, indeed. 

The articles of the series, ‘‘Great 
American Scientists,’’ which ‘‘ The Chau- 
tauquan’’ has been publishing, have 
proved to be of real value to teachers. 
Aside from the inspiration of the life- 
story, the facts embodied have been of a 
most useful nature. The seventh article, 
March,—page 100,—tells the story of 
Edward Drinker Cope, a bust of whom 
was recently unveiled in the New York 
Museum of Natural History. 

The story of the dinosaur, as told and 
pictured (eight pictures), is interesting 
and useful and the whole article can be 
given to the boys and girls for a sum- 
mary. The story of pages IoI and Io2 is 
delightuflly told and in just the way to 
make pupils want to know more about 
the scientist and his work. 

Former articles have told the story of 
Asa Gray; John James Audubon; Simon 
Newcomb; Louis Agassiz; Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley; Thomas Alva Edison. 
The article in the April Chautauquan 
which has just arrived tells the story of 
John Fiske. 

Here is a request that will interest 
you ali. ‘‘A friend who is a teacher told 
me that she has been wonderfully bene- 
fited through reading a series of articles 
on ‘Worry and Mental Treatment of Self- 
Cure.’ I asked her the name of the 
magazine they came out in and she said 
she would write the name for me but she 
failed to do so and has gone away. I am 
not sure of her address and thought I 
could ask you.’’ 
I do not think there is a teacher who 
would not be benefited by reading and 
considering the articles referred to. 
Lippincott’s has been publishing them 
(Philadelphia.) The titles are,—'‘ Worry 
and Obsession ;’’ ‘‘ The Doubting Folly ;’’ 
‘‘Hypochondria ;’’ ‘‘Sleeplessness ;’’ and, 
in the March number,—‘‘ Home Treat- 
ment,’’ which is most practical. George 
Lincoln Walton, M. D., is the author. 
; Yours truly, 

ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


Magazine Gleanings 


‘‘The New Mississippi,’’ by John L. 
Matthews, page 435 of April Every- 
body’s, with eight pictures, is an article 
which the teacher can use in this way :— 
Ask the boys and girls for stories and 
impressions of the days of romance on 
the river; quote Mark Twain and read 
from the accounts of Mississippi voyaging 
by Chateaubriand; then have read the 
paragraphs following these words on page 
438, ‘‘These romantic days lasted, etc.’’ 
Use the illustrations and others that may 
be collected for the lesson on the ‘‘ Mis- 
sissippi of Today.’’ 


‘*The Public Service Commissions Law 
of New York,’’ by Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, page 545, April Atlantic. 

One of the most important articles for 
teachers to read, as it outlines the articles 
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STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. - 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cher- 
ries, and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, Grapes, 
Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Gir 
Soldiers, Cupids. Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts. af 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14c. ; 


wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flags, 
Soldier aud Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 

Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chimney, 
Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A Merry 
Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each 10c. 

Busy Work Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts. 4x5inches. Set-of 
50 for 35 cts. 5x8 inches. 10 Stencils 
on any. subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 

! Blue Gamping Powder-% 
‘ poundin cloth hag forl0cts. -..— 

Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts. Z 

Order at least 10 cts. worth and -ask 
fora catalogue. Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


John Latta, Box 23, Cedar Falls, lowa 











Summer School 


University of Pennsylvania 
Term: July 6th to August 15th 





Special courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 


School of Observation with eight eie- 
mentary grades in charge of teachers of- 
ficially representing eight noted School 
Systems or Training Schools, - 


Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music (both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the 
usual courses in English, Geology, His- 
tory, the Languages, Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy, Science, etc., leading to the 
degrees of A. B,, B.S., M. A., Ph, D. 





For descriptive circular address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Box 5, College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Penn. 











E Ss T NUTTALL’S BIRDS OF 
Cloth, $3. 904 pages. 
110 colored illustrations. 
oOo tions. The ideal desk book, 
Special Introduction price to teachers, $2 postpaid 








Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy ~ 





\ R D THE U.S. AND CANADA 
272 black and white illustra- 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 








BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Er 
graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 
you can earn a largesalary. Write for our new (ata* 
logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, : 


“Class Pins” 


in Sterling Silver or Solid Gold 
Sterling Silver, 50 cents each 





10K Gold, - - $2.50 each. 
14K Gold, - - -$3.00 each. 
Special prices given for. quantities. 


Send for our new illustrated ‘Catalos 0 
Gold and Silverware. Satisfaction guaranteed oF 
money refunded. 6G, WILLIS WHIPPLE 6 CO., Goldsmiths 





(Continued on page 5) 





and Silversmiths, No. 184 Essex Street, SALEM, MASS. 


Calendars and Large -Portraits—Name any ; 
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TL ' Se Kindly send us your name 
TEACHERS ‘and the names and addtesses 
a of your Girl and Boy pupils and’ex- 


s. , 
"We wish to send you, and them, descriptive 
dreulars of two small publications. 
Both are educational—one Geographical and 
amusing, with exciting experiences never to 
forgotten. 
memory pictures on the mind that will never 
de away. They cost but a few cents. 
We will also send instructions how to make 
the great Niagara Falls Puzzle, a regular brain 
er—as deep as Niagara’s Gorge. - Boys cau 
them at foc each. All three are just what is 
wanted for haliday pastimes. 
‘Letters will be answered in the order they are 
geceived.- Do not let the thought of the possibil- 
of wasting an envelope. and pottags stamp 
you from writing to us. You-_all will be 
hted to see your friends puzzle over the 
yazzie and we are sure you will ever think of us 
y, for. “bringing the publications to your 
tice. Please DO NOT reply by postal card as 
they are not easily filed away. 
Gibbs & Co., Pub’s, Niagara Falls, N, Y. (Also Ont., Canada) 


a 


& to sell our ‘‘“MODERN”’ DUPLICATOR dur- 
Large commissions offered. The 
ue or gelatine. It isthe 
NEW (clay-process) DUPL{CATOR for copying, dup- 
licating or printing Letters, Music, Maps, Examin- 
nations, etc., written with pen. pencil or typewriter. 
\F GUARANTEED. It can be u 100 times 
each day if desired. Send for Agents’ Discounts and 


deacri tive folder, ~ 
D, H. DURKIN,REEVES & CO. ,839 Fifth Ave.,Pittsburg, Pa, 








vacation. 
“Modern” contains no 














Send for Catalogue N showing Sup- 
erior designs at reasonable prices, made 
by 
Bent & Bush Co., 

15 School St., Boston. 
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SUMMER 


FOR TEACHERS | 


: Our Educational Extension Department 
offers lucrative positions to a limited num- 
ber of teachers to engage in our 


NEW TRAVEL IDEA 


Conducted among the best people. Health- 


ful, pleasant and profitable. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED BY EDU- 
CATORS AND THE PUBLIC. 


H. C. WHITE C0., 
North Bennington, Vt. 
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CH ° 
' 
Iamthe man who won the World’s 
t Prize in Penmanship. By my 
ew system I can make an expert pen- bas 
an of you by mail. lLalsoteach Book- 
ping and Gregg Shorthand by mail. 
Am placing my students as instructors 
in commercial colleges. If you wish to uy 
become a better penman write me for 
will send you FREE 
of my Favorite Pensand acopy 0: 
meriar Journal. Inclose stamp. 


' C. W. RANSOM, 
(3828 Euclid Ave. KANSAS CITY.Mo 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 
30 Vesey St,, New York. © 
*? 69 Dear Street, 
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1314 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan. 








GEOGRAPHY QUESTION CARDS 


Are unsurpassed as to form and arrangement for re- 
view work. An excellent system of references in 
three widely used advanced geographies. Covers the 
eltire subject of geography. Endorsed by educators, 
Printed on Sopesiee cardboard, Price 40c, poctpeld. 

JOHN RANKIN, HILLSDALE, PA 
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Custpeak | A) Ad ke oe 


All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
eeverwminen tak 

E MPORIUM 
92-94 Lake st. » Chieago, Tl 








The other will paint patriotic | 


Class Pins. 








NORMAL- INSTRUCTOR 


Can You Talk? 


There is no cleaner happiness than that 
which comes to him who can speak well. 
| It isthe oldest of the arts and the most 
| natural,’ : 
On the other hand, the misery of at- 
| tempting to speak in public and failing 
| is exasperating. To rise timidly, tocon- 
| front expectant and kindly faces with 
| stammering confusion and forgetfulness, 
to feel sure one has ideas worth hearing, 
yet he can only fumble his watch chain 
and sit down with self-contempt, is one 
of the most poignant defeats of a manly 
man, Oratory knows no sex. Woman 
has in history a foremost place as an 
orator. Joan of Arc, a _ peasant girl, 
changed the face of Europe with her 
speaking. 

‘*Put yourself in my tutelage,’’ says 
Dr. Haynes, with his method of ‘*Learning 
| to Speak in Public,’’ and, being intellig- 
|ent as all teachers assuredly are, you 
shall be able to speak with ease, with 
| delight. It is false that some people can 
| never speak, For speaking is as natural 
| as breathing. Language is God’s gift to 
man alone. 

I address myself to the young man who 
seeks personal power, who is discontented 
with his present position in the social 
scale, who wants to rise. The aspiring, 
the forceful, virile young fellow. Being 
an educator he should bea leader, and the 
clean-cut honest speaker, confronting the 
people, is now to take the place of the 
‘‘whispering boss.’’ Do you not see 
what Hughes is doing? Itis the new 
era, or rather the old historic era return- 
ing on the cycle of time. 

The woman speaker, who so often is 
employing her almost superior wit and 
decidedly purer instincts in social re- 
formation, she too often speaks poorly. 
She could far excel in social reformatory 
power. I wiilshow her how. As an 
actress she has been eminent. The hour 
uow is for her to speak for social better- 
ments. Let her grasp this weapon of 
oratory in the new age. It’s respect- 
ability is unquestioned. It’s compen- 
sations are very large. She can almost 
|nmame her own price for addresses, at 
| least until the supply of good woman 
speakers is much larger, though it is in- 
| creasing fast, as I know. 
| The Haynes Method of Learning Public 
| Speaking is offered at a special price, by 
| the Normal Instructor Classes now form- 
|ing forthe summer. Ten lessons, one 

each week. Enclose one dollar to Rev. 

| Emory J. Haynes, D. D., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., with your accurate address, nam- 
ing Normal Instructor Class. The Classes 
are now being made up. 








| Magazine Gleanings 
(Continued from page 4) 


| of the Public Service Commissions Bill, 
as passed, and also the powers of the 

Commissicn. The first column on page 
549 should be especially noted. The 
article contains material tor most helpful 
talks with the class about public utilities, 
| —the attitude of public service cor- 
| porations ; the theory of competition; 
‘*constructive statesmen.’’ 

‘*The Divine Soil,’’ by John Bur- 
roughs, page 442 of the same number, 
will be read, also, with enjoyment and 
profit by the teacher, 


‘*Governor Johnson—New Style Poli- 
tician,’’ page 494, April Everybody’s, 
(five pictures.) 

This interesting sketch of the governor 
of Minnesota is useful in many ways. 
This is one of the many heipful articles 
we try to note which will assist teachers 


| inthe making of ‘‘ Newstyle politicians.’’ 


Note on page 494 these words:—‘* He acts 
and talks at all times as if he thought 
himself only the hired man of the State 
of Minnesota, and not as if he believed 
high heaven had appointed him because 
of his surpassing gifts and powerful in- 
tellect to tell everybody whiat to do 
about everything.’’ 


Certain most timely and usable articles 
are met wtih in April Review of Reviews. 

Page 478, a sliort sketch entitled, ‘‘ The 
Story of Magdalena Bay,’’ with map, 
can be given to the boys and girls to 
summarize for class use: ‘‘The Greatest 
Naval Cruise of Modern Times,’’ page 
456, with seven pictures should be read 


(Continued on page 42) 








How to PREPARE and How to PASS 


XAMINATIONS 


STUDY} 





THE NEW YORK STATE EXATSIIN- 
ATIONS FOR THE PAST 14 YEARS 


These exuminations are used by more County 

Superintendents, School Commissioners and 

Boards of Examiners in preparing examinations 

for teachers’ certificates allover the United 

States, than any other similar sets of exami- 

nation questions, 

‘*History repeats itself’’—so do 
examinations. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this fact and use these 
past examinations when preparing 
for an examination in any one of 
the following subjects. Geovraphy 
is the same the world over, so is U. 
S. History. The same may be said 
of any one of the following subjects. 
These exaniinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under the direct 
supervision of Commissioner Draper 
and the answers liave been carefully 
written out by Edwin Welling Cady, 
A. M., a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Following are the subjects cov- 
ered which have been revised and 


A, S. DRAPER, State Commissioner of Education for New York. @Fre up-to-date, viz: 


14 Years of 
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in Arithmetic, 
in Grammar, 
in Geography, 
n Physiology. 
n Methods. i 
n Civil Government,with Answers. 
n U.S. History. _ 
n Eng. Composition,with Answers. 
n Bookkeeping, 
n School Law, 

n Algebra, 

n Gen. History, 
n Rhetoric, 

n Literature, 
n Astronomy, 

n Botany, 

n Physics, 

in Chemistry, 
in Zoology, 

in Geology, 
Latin, 


with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers, 
with Answers. 
with Auswers. 


in School Economy, with Answers. 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; the 22 subjects complete 
for $2.00, whichis less than 10 cents for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING CO., Box B, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











OU use school colors to teach your pupils true color values. 
Be sure your colors are scientifically ‘‘true’’ colors. Devoe 


School Colors are right. 


No. 122, shown above has one 


each Carmine, Ultramarine, 


Perfect Yellow and Black; with one No. 7 brush. Price 30 cents 
each. You may have Charcoal Gray, or another Perfect Yellow 


in place of Black if wanted. 


Devoe Wood Stains are in powder form; ready to use when dissolved 
Special discounts to schools and dealers. 
Address Department 3. 


water; for manual training work. 
Write for full list. 


in 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 
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For Society or Lodge—College or School 

F to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
this offer, Either of the ‘we cayles here illus. 

trated, enameled in one or two colors and showing 

any letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown jn fllustration. 


ae i MSP 
ag iver $2.50 KHS/ 


oe Teyer-) 


FREE—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalog—shows new styles in and silver. 


|. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon at right prices. Special 












designs and estimates free. 
b——=BASTIAN BROS. CO, 7 South Ave,, Rochester, N, Y.———™ 


Heaven 











LOCATED, immortality proved; 
“greatest ever written;’’ sent for 
2 dimes by PROF. J. C. STEINER, 
Waukesha, Wis. 








200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 

If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Where 
Teaching Pays.’’ It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR: 


seem tg mr 45 Cents 





The following list includes some of the most popular and best selling titles among recent 


fiction as well as some standards of earlier issue. 
Handsome cloth binding. 
per volume. If ordered seut by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume. 
us to list only a portion of these books carried in stock, 


per volume. Complete editions, 


All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 
Our price is reduced to 45 cents 
(Space allows 
See our Catalogue for tull list together 


with 4,000 other books at proportionately low prices. | 


Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 

Adventures of Gerard—-A. Conan Doyle. 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doyle. 

Affair at the Inn, The—Kate D. Wiggins. 

Alton of Somasco—Harold Blindloss. 

Alice of Old Vincennes—M. Thompson. 

Apache Princess, An—Capt. Charles King. 

Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. 

Arthur Bonnicastle—J.G. Holland. 

Ashes of Empire—-Robert W. Chambers. 

At the Mercv of Tiberius—-Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Audrey—Mary Johnston. 

Banker and the Bear, The—Henry M Webster. 

Barabbas— Marie Corelli. 

Barlasch of the Guard--H. Seton Merriman. 

Battle Ground, The--Ellen Glasgow. 

Beautiful Joe’s Paradise— Marshal! Saunders. 

Belle of Bowling Green, The—Amielia Barr. 

Ben Blair—Will Lillibridge. 

arvesty of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon. 

Black Friday— Frederic S. Isham. 

Black Wolf's Breed, The—Harris Dickson. 

Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Edward White. 

Blennerhassett—Chas. F. Pidgin. 

Bob, Son of Battle—Alfred Ollivant. 
The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Bred in the Bone—Thos. Nelson Page. 

Prewster’s Millions—Geo. B. McOutcheon 

By Right of Sword—A. W. Marchmont. 

By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 

Caleb West—F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Californians, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Calumet “K”—Merwin-Webster. 

Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. 

Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—Hamlin Garland. 

Cape Cod Folks—Sally P. Mcl,. Greene. 

Captain Macklin—Richard Harding Davis. 

Captain in the Ranks, A—-George Cary Eggleston. 

Cardigan—Robert W. Chambers. 

Castaway, A—Hallie Erminie Rives. 

Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable. 

Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. 

Choir Invisible, The—Jaimes Lane Allen. 

Christian, The—Hall Caine. 

Circle, The—Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston. 

Claim Jumpers, The—Stewart E. White. 

Clansman, The—Thos, Dixon, Jr. 


Colonel Carter of Cartersville--F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Common Lot, The—Robert Herrick. 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Conquest of Canaan, The--B. Tarkington. 
Courier of Fortune, A—A. W. Marchmont. 
Crisis, The—Wiuston Churchill, 

Darrow Enigma, The—Melvin Severy. 

Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Irving Bacheller. 


Leopard’s Soots, The—Thos, Dixon, Jr. 

Levenworth Case, The—Aunua K. Green, 

Lightning Conductor, The—C.N. and A.M, William- 
Ss 


on. 
Lilac Sunbonnet, The--S. R. Crockett. 
Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 
Lion and the Mouse, The—Klein and Hornblower. 
Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie. 
Little Traitor to the South, A—C. T. Brady. 
Long Road, The—Johu Oxenham. 

ing Backward—Edward Bellamy. 
Love rs of an Oid Maid—Lillian Bell. 
Love —A, W. Marchmont. 
Luck Roaring Camp, The--Bret Harte. 
Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 
Maid of Maiden Lane, The—Amelia Barr. 
Maid at Arms, The.—Robt. W. Chainbers. 
Main Chance, The.—Meredith Nicholson. 
Man on the Box, The.— Harold MacGrath. 
Wan from Red Keg, The.—Eugene Thwing. 
Man of the Hour, The.—-Octave Thanet. 
Mantle of Elijah, The.—Israel Zangwill. 
Marcella.—Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
eb oe of William Ashe, The.—Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Master Christian, The.— Marie Corelli. 
Masquerader, The.—K atheriue C. Thurston. 
Master of Warlock, The.—G. C. Eggleston. 
Millionaire Baby, The.—Auna K. Green. 
Misdemeanors of Nancy, The.—Hoyt. 
Missourian, The,—Eugene P. Lyle. 
Miss Petticoats.—Dwight Tilton. 
Mississippi Bubble.—Emerson Hough. 
Monsieur Beucaire.— Booth Tarkington. 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and War.—Duune. 
Mr. Isaacs.—F. Marion Crawford. 
My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish. 
My Friend the -— Williamson. 
Mystery of June 13th.— Melvin Severy. 
Nancy Stair.—Elinor Macartney Lane. 
0c The—Frank Norris. 
Odd Craft—W. W. Jacobs. 
Oldfield—Nancy Huston Banks. 
Order No. 11—Caroline Abbot Stanley. 
Pam—Bettina von Hutton. 
Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln 
People of the Abyss—Jack London. 
Phroso—Anthony Hope. 
Phra the Phoenician—Edwin Lester Arnold. 
Pit, The—Frank Nurris, 
Port of Missing Men—Meredith Nicholson. 
Price of Freedom—Arthur W. Marchmont. 
Pride of Jennico, The—Egerton Castle. 
Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 
Princess Passes, The—C. N. aud A. M. Williamson. 
Prisoner of Zenda, The—Authony Hope. 
Prisoners of 4 ake ary Johnston. 
Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 


Summer Courses 
For Teachers 


Why Leave Home to Attend a Summer 
School When You Can Pursue a 
Course at Home By Mail at a Much 
Less Cost ? 


Higher Grade Qualifications are Demanded in 
every Trade and Profession. Teachers Must Raise 
Their Grade of Certificate. All over the country 
State Legislatures are raising the requirementsfor 
teachers certificates, and the attitude of all in 
authority seems to indicate You Must Advance or 
Step Out of the Ranks. The question with most 
teachers and prospective teachers is, How can I 
meet the requirements without a large expendi- 
ture of time and money ? The Problemis solved 
by the Courses of Home Study furnished by the 
American Correspondence Normal of Dansville, 
N.Y. By means of these Courses you can 


Prepare for the Autumn Examinations, 
Secure a Higher Grade Certificate, 
And Thus Secure a Better Position 
at a Better Salary Next Year 


Over 35,000 have been assisted in this way by us, 
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Dash for a Throne, AA. W. Marchmont. yaa Advocate, The—A. W. Marchmont. 
Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack London. uincy Adams Sawyer—Chas, F. Pidgin. 
David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers. 
David Balfour—Robert Louis Stevenson. Redemption of David Corson, The—Chas. F. Goss. 
Deborah—James Ludlow, Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. 

Deluge, The—David Graham Phillips. Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 
Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. Richard Carvel— Wiuston Churchill. 

Doom Castle—Neal Monroe. Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 
Doctor Bryson—Frauk Spearman, Right of Way, The—Gilbert Parker. 

Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford. Rise of Silas Lapham, The—Howelis. 
Dorothy South—George Cary Eggleston. Rose of Old St. Louis, The—Mary Dillon. 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—Chas, Major. Rose o’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. Rose of the World—A. and E. Castle. 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. Rudder Grange — Frank Stockton. 

Eternal City, The-—Hall Caine. Rupert of Hentzau—Authony Hope. 
Exploits ot Brigadier Gerard—Doyle. Sant’ lario—F. Marion Crawford. 

Fat of the Land, The—J. W. Streeter. Saracinesca—F. Marion Crawford. 
Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Greene. Sarita the Carlist—A. W. Marchmont. 

For Love of Country,—Cyrus T, Brady. Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. . 
Fool Errant, The—Maurice Hewlett. Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn, The—F. H. Smith. Secret Woman, The—Eden Phitpotts. 

Four Feathers, The—A. E. W. Mason. Senator North—Gertrude Atherton. 

Four Roads to Paradise—Maud W. Goodwin. Silent Places, Tho—Stewart E. White. 
Friend with the Countersign, A—Bensoun. Singular Life, A—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston. Sir Richard Calmady—lucas Marlet. 
Garden of Allah, The—Robert Hichens. Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 
Garden of Lies, The—Justus Miles Forman. Soidiers of Fortune—R. H. Davis. 


and wecanassist you, if you willenroll asa stud- 
ent so.as to Complete a Course by September 1, 
1908. Send for Catalog today. ) 


A Few Words of Com- 
mendation 


The following letters are merely sambles of what we are 
receiving every week. We can furnish you with hundreds 
of equally as strong endorsements. Our graduates are anx- 
tous to speak in praise of our institution. 
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I am in receipt of the diploma sent to me and would say that I am very 
much pleased with the same. It far surpassed my expectations. I can and 
will recommend the Normal Course to all my friends as being exception- 
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Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Graustarkh—George Barr McCutcheon. 

Great Mogul, The—Louis Tracy. 

Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 

Guy Fawkes—W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

Half a Rogue—Harold MacGrath. 

Hearts and Masks—Harold MacGrath. 

Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkius. 

Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Heart of Rome, The—F. Mariou Crawford. 
Heart’s Desire—Emerson Hough. 

Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 

Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. 

Horseshoe Robinson—John P. Kennedy. 

House of a Thousand Candles, The—M. Nicholson. 
House of Mirth, The—Edith Wharton. 

Hurricane Island—H. B. Marriott-Watson. 

If were King—Justin H. McCarthy, 
Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. Richmond. 
Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage—Meredith Michelson. 
In the Palace of the King —Crawford. 


In Connection with the DeWilloughby Claim—Frauces 


Hodgson Burnett, 
In the Name of a Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 
Isle of the Winds, The—S. R. Crockett. 
Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 
Jessamy Bride, The—-F. Frankfort Moore. 
Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 
Kentuckian, The—James Ball Naylor. 








Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
rs, The—Harry Leon Wilson. — 

Spoilers, The—Rex Beach. 

St. Elmo --Augusta Evans (Wilson). 

St. Ives--Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Storm Center, The-——-Chas. E. Craddock. 

Sunset Trail, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Sword of the Old Frontier-—Randall Parrish. 

Tales of the Road—Charles N. Crewdson. 

Tekla—Robert Barr. 

That Lass o’ Lowries—Frances N. Burnett. 

That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright 

That Mainwaring Affair—A. M. Barbour. 

The Web—Frederick T. Hill. 

Ticonderoga—G. P. R. James. 

Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 

To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 

Trail of the Sword, The—Gilbert Parker. 

Two Captains, The—Cyrus T. Brady. 

Two Vanrevels, The—Booth Tarkington. 

Uncle Terry—Charles Clark Munn. 

Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson, 

Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Voice of the People, The—Ellen Glasgow. 

Westerners, The—Steward Edward White. 

Wheel of Life, The— Ellen Glasgow. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower— Major 

When Wil King—Parrish. 

When I Was Czar—Arthur W. Marchmont. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 4,000 Books 


We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large 
assortment and purchase in large quantities for this purpose. We give our customers the 
benefit of the very low prices thus secured, whether they buy one or one hundred copies. 
You can save money by buying your books from us. We prepay freight on orders of $20. 


BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. Any one of the above bocks will be given as a reward for securing 


one new subscriber to either PRIMARY PLANS or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Remit the full sub- 


scription fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 75¢c for Normal Instructor) and 12c postage for each book. 
You ean secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circumstances can your 


own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





ally thorough and instructive. It has been a great help to me and it can- 
not but prove beneficial to any one desirous of improving his education. 


HENRIETTA GOODWIN, Crown Point, Ind. 


I have now completed three Courses from you and am highly pleased 
with each one. I do not think anyone’s spare moments could be used to 
better advantage. 

I have had some chances to attend High Schools; but will say your 
method of instruction is equal to any and is much cheaper. 

I will be pleased to recommend your Courses to anyone. I want to take 
another Course as soon as work will permit. ; ; 

GEORGE C. BRINKKRHOFF, Thurber, Utah. 


GENTLEMEN :— 

I have found your Drawing Course a great help tome. By it I was en- 
abled to obtain a creditable standing in teacher's examination and so I am 
now able to obtain a teacher’s certificate, whereas before I couid not obtain 
one because I lacked Drawing. I received my certificate a few days ago and 
am very much pleased with it. 

FRANK S. MAXWELL, Franklinville, N. Y.- 

Having completed my Norma] Course, I wish to say a few words with 
regard to its benefits. Last vear I held a Second Grade Certificate and re- 
ceived $50 per month. I took up the work of your Normal Course, passed 
the examination for a First Grade Certificate and I am now getting $90 per 
month, I expect to take another Course soon. 

A. W. PHILLIPS, Gibsonville, Ohio. 
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